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THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY, 


We look upon the Rail-road as one of those grand applications of 


science to the practical concerns of life, which exert a decided and 
lasting influence upon the general welfare of the community. — If 
we were called upon to express in one word all the benefits 
which are to be expected from such an improvement, we should 
say, that word was —concentration. Few persons who have at all 
reflected upon the workings of cota society, and the mode 
whereby its individual members are made to part; ike of the various 
enjoyments which it produces, will hesitate, at once, to allow that 
the machinery by whichall chin good is effected, consists, to e xpress 
it generally, in an universal co-operation, a mutual inte pragpae ts 
of the produce of each man’s bodily labour and of each man’s 
mental thought; and looking to experience, it will be found, that 
a country is prosperous and powerful precisely in proportion as 
this interchange of labour and knowledge is unrestricted. But 
the intereommunication which we speak of will be obviously 
greater or less as men happen to be near to or distant from one 
another; and upon these plain truths we found our expectations 
of the great advantages of the Railway, when established gene- 
rally throughout the country ; since, ‘by diminishing more than 
one half the time now required to go from one place to another, 
it will virtually reduce the present distances between all places 
within its limitsin the same proportion, Itsadvantages, however, do 
not rest here: not only does it, as we have observed, in effect bring 
more than halfway closer tovether all places which it connects, 
but, at the same time, it affords a power greater than any hitherto 
employed, for the transportation of commodities, of whatever 
bulk or weight, without any sensible abatement of spee ‘dl. To ob- 
tain an accurate idea of its advantages, therefore, it is necessary 
to keep this combination of properties In view; speed, namely, 
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more than double that hitherto known, joined to an unlimited 
power, at least for all practical purposes, of carrying along all 
bodies whether heavy or light. The extent to which such powers 
may be applied in the concerns of a country like this, is positively 
incaleulable. We will state a few instances, furnished from the 
experience of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, which, as 
our readers well know, has been in active operation only since 
Sept. 1830, and runs but a distance of thirty miles. That dis- 
tance is traversed in an hour and a half on the average, the 
extreme time consumed being two hours, whilst on several urgent 
occasions a single hour has sufficed. For example: a regiment 
of soldiers with their baggage, proceeding to Ireland, has been 
launched on the Railway at Manchester, and two hotirs there- 
after they were engaged in the act of embarking on‘board the 
transport that shipped them across the Irish Sea. Again, on 
the occasion of the late elections, voters have been sent for to 
Manchester from Liverpool, and been conveyed to the latter 
place within the space of ,two hours, reckoning to and fro. 
It is now common for traders to start in the mornine’ from 
Liverpool or Manchester, transact their business at either place 
of destination, and return back to their respective houses, with 
ease, in the compass ofa forenoon. These examples may suflice 
to form an idea of the speed and saving of time which may be 
realized in practice upon the Railway; and we must not omit to 
state, that at the same time the fares of passengers are reduced 
one half; and if we add to this saving the gains which double- 
speed must obviously bring with itin a variety of ways, it is most 
probable, that Railway travelling will be effected in less than 
half the time and at one third of the cost of the present mode. 
The great increase of communication between the people which 
will infallibly ensue upon such increased facilities of travelling, 
will, according to our views, eventually afford the chief bene- 
fits to be hoped for from the Railway; but they are, perhaps, not 
so obvious nor immediate as the commercial advantages which 
take place at once, in the shape of a calculable per centage 
of profit. Thus, for instance, the carriage of cotton, the chief 
article of commerce passing from Liverpool to Manchester, has 
heen reduced one third, and a saving has by that means been 
effected to the manufacturers of Manchester, within the short 
period the Railway has been worked, of £20,000 per annum ; 
some individual houses having saved £500 per annum in carriage 
alone.* 


These facts are striking enough in themselves, but the short 
run of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and the peculiar 
kind of traffic to which it is subservient, chiefly the supply of the 


*QOur facts are taken from the evidence brought before the Lords’ com- 
mittee, on the London and Birmingham Railway Bill. 
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raw material to the Manchester manufacturers, cannot possibly 
furnish the requisite variety of facts, to enable us to form a positive 
judgment upon the capabilities of a more inland and extensive 
track of road, running through or near some of the richest 
counties in England, and connecting one of our first manu- 
facturing towns with the metropolis. We, of course, allude to 
the projected London and Birmingham Railw ay. Here, more ex- 
tended facts and inferences must be called in. Every one knows 
that the chief manufactures of the coarser kinds of hardware in 
the kingdom are got up in Birmingham and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and that they form a principal article of our foreign 
commerce; but it may not perhaps be so generally known, that the 
Port of London is the great outlet for heen articles. This it is 
that renders a speedy and certain communication between Lon- 
don and Birmingham so invaluable both to the manufacturer and 
the merchant. The increasing compe tition of manufactures abroad, 
added to the numerous restrictions which foreign governments 
have imposed upon our trade in most parts of the continent, and 
more particularly in Germany, have had the eflect of cramping 
our foreign commerce very considerably of late years, and in no 
branch more so than in that of Birmingham and Sheffield wares; 
still British energy has in this, as in most enterprises, availed 
itself of the utmost of the means at its command, and has made 
dispatch in the delivery of goods, joined to superior excellency of 
workmanship, in some degree, counteract the obstacles we have 
adverted to, as well as others of a more general nature: but the 
superiority which our merchants thus attain depends upon their 
keeping up this race of competition, so to speak; for any tem- 
porary Hagging would most likely take the game irrecoverably out 
of their hands, at least, under the existing system of trade. Now 
dispatch, as we have intimated, is esse utial to the success of 
our continental trade, or even to its retaining its actual position, 
which is at present a very precarious matter. To cite an example 
of what frequently occurs: —the London merchant receives 
from his correspondent abroad, an order to ship a certain assort- 
ment of goods for Portugal, Spain, or the Baltic, as the case may 
be ; in order to reach their destination within the appointed time, 
they must be put on board some particular ship, and for that 
purpose, they must be ready for shipment by some fixed day 
at the latest; the merchant, calculating on ordinary chances, and 
finding the order a profitable one, engages s himself to execute it 
by the time prescribed, and, it may be, contracts with the ship- 
owner for its freight ; at the same time, he sends down directions 
to Birmingham ets Sheffield for the procural and speedy trans- 
mission of the goods. ‘The goods, we will suppose, are too bulky 
and heavy to oitualt of their being sent either by coach or waggon, 
which is mostly the case. They must, ther fore, travel by canal, 
and are liable to some one or other of the SoD mie mischances : 
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the canal may be under repair, of which no notice has been 
rece joa -or some accidental stoppage may occur to the naviga- 
tion, to hi h, from its being confined in one narrow undeviable 
track, it is of course peculiarly liable ; or it may happen to be 
cleansing time at some part of the line, whic h is a necessary ope- 
ration at stated periods ; or lastly, in the winter season, the canal 
may be suddenly frozen. Any of these impediments, and one 
or other of them is by no means of rare occurrence, lays an 
embargo upon the order of greater or less duration ; in the mean- 
while, the vessel, which is chartered for some certain day at the 
the latest, must set sail on that day whe ther the goods arrive or 
no; the foreign correspondent ts disappointed and disgusted ; 
the ship-owner comes upon the Juckless merchant for the tre ight 
which he has contracted to pay, who, after all this loss, has at 
last the satisfaction of seeing the goods arrive to lumber up his 
warehouse until he can get rid of them, very probably not with- 
out a further loss. These untoward events happen quite often 
enough to throw a damp upon trade; but see how easily and com- 
plete ly they would be obviated by the Rail- road. The mereh: ant, 
as soon as he had read his order, which for the sake of Wustsation 
we will suppose of an urgent nature, would have but to throw him- 
self or his tri welling-clerk upon the next locomotive, and six 
hours thereafter he might be at Birmingham, issuing the requisite 
orders for the making upof the assortment; in most cases,he might 
at once calculate to within half a day, and that an e arly one, the 
time of the arrival of the goods on the wharf ready for shipment ; 
and that done, he might quietly return to his counting-house the 
next morning.—But it would be ridiculous to display a laboured 
vument on the advantages which a rapid and powerful trans- 
maa of commodities must impart to the Birmingham or any 
other trade, whether for the purposes of foreign or inland con- 
sumption; they may be summed upin two words, despi itch and cer- 
tainty comb: ned; and no man capable of thinking on the subject 
will refuse his assent to their important nature. 


Of all branches of commerce, however, or to avoid any obscu- 
rity of phrase, we will say of mutual interchange of productions 
amongst the people, the supply of food is undeniably the most 
iuportant, in comparison with all others; it is, as regards the 
creat bulk of the community, like the end to the means. In 
this quarter the rail-road will do inestimable good. At present 
the inhabitants of England, of all classes and descriptions, are 
bound by act of parliament to get their meals from some place 
or other within the four corners of Great Britain; at least, if 
they order any thing from beyond its limits, they must pay an 
exorbitant score for their entertainment. And a rood enough 
ordimary too! we have heard many say. They forget, or 7 
do not choose to reflect, that the abundance or scantiness of 
feast depends not alone on the number of dishes on the table, 
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but also on the eaters, or would-be eaters, who sit around it. 
Now, here we do not mean to say but that the dinner by itself is 
a very good dinner, but then the guests are not a few. And 
somehow it happens, that, after those at the head of the table 
have been helped, little enough remains for those unfortunates 
who sit at the bottom. This ts a state of things which, in our 
davs, cannot last long without earnest efforts beins made to alter 
it for the better. What the proper remedies to meet the causes 
of the evil in its fullest extent may be, and how they should 
be applied or graduated, are questions which must he grap- 
pled with before long, but which do not fall within the direct 
scope of our subject, and we are not inclined to go out of our 
way at present to discuss them. Suflice it to say, that the dis- 
tress of the lower orders which we have adverted to, and which 
unfortunate ly is sO notorious as to be beyond controversy, must 
eventually, if curable at all, be removed or mitigated by means 
aiming at one or both of itis two followine results: either there 

must be increased means of subsistence placed within the reach 
of our labouring classes at home, or they must betake themselves 
to other countries, where those means are certain and ple ntiful. 

Now, the railway will be a grand available instrument in both 
cases. To take a fair view of this part of the subject, we must 
not confine our speculations within the limits of the intended 
Birmingham Railway, but we must anticipate the time which, as 
we are sanguine enough to believe, will, before many years 
arrive, when rail-roads will be carried through the heart of the 
manufacturing districts, connecting them with our great agri- 
cultural and pasturing counties. Whenever this shall take place, 

provisions of all kinds will be nearly as cheap at any point of the 
line of road as at the place where they are produced or reared. 

At the same time, the reciproc ‘al benefits to the land owners and 
land cultivators wil be immense. No one needs to be told that 
provisions are, almost without exception, bulky and quickly 
spoilt. At present, their bulk renders a rapid carriage imprac- 
ticable from its cost, whilst a slow one, by spoiling most arti- 
cles, would be only a mode of throwing them away. To the 
driving of eattle, sheep, or pigs, indeed these impediments do 
not apply in ihe same shape, but they do im another. When 
fatted, the ry can only be driven a limited number of miles, and 
that at a considerable e xpeuse, and with very great loss of weight 

and deterioration of quality. It will hardly be believed that the 
mere loss of animal substance from the cattle and shee p alone 
driven to Smithfield market, expressed in money, exceeds the 
annual sum of £600,000! 


Now the rail-road possesses precisely the properties required 
to supply the foregomg deficiencies. Upon it all bulky and un 
wieldy bodies may be conveyed with nearly equal frcility and 
speed as the lichtest. Any number of oxen, calves, sheep, or 
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But let all be done that mav be done for the be ttering the 
condition of the lower orders. and still we fear that pauperism 
has grown to so — a head amongst us, that with our con- 
densed population in particular parts, and our artificially con- 
structed state of society, no augmented supply of food whic ‘¥ it 

sould be practicable under these circumstances to throw in, 
would pre duce the desired beneficial effect, without being accom- 
panied by a large reduction of the numbers of the poor, through 
the means of a judiciously worked system of emigration. There 
cannot be a more efficacious part of the machinery required fo 
such a work, than a cheap and speedy land carriage to the out- 
port where the emigrants are to embark. 

One of the chief reasons why so little good has been hithertc 
accomplished in emigration, whilst so much has been talked 
about, has been the difficulty or the disinclination, we @are not 
which, to bring about an extensive cooperation of parishes 
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receivers of the taxes. 

We have, in our last observations, calculated upon an un 
interrupted Railway from London to Liverpool; and, in fact, 
such a work would be nearly simultaneous, since a bill for a Raal 
way to be continued from Birmingham to Liverpool would have 
been immediately introduced into Parliament, u that trom Lon 
dou to Birmingham had passed the Lords. The entire line, when 
completed, will bring Birmingham within less than six, and L- 
verpool within ten Aeurs’ distauce of London. And traversing 
from off the Rail, at the points nearest to Shrewsbury and 
Chester, the former might be reached in about nine hours and a 


half, and the latter, being much nearer to the track, in little 
more than ten! 
Some of our compatriots may possibly ask, what has Wales to 


do with all our foregoing peroration? It would be a short-sighted 


question. Wales is an integral part ot England, and must ne 
cessariy partake of every thug bringing weal or woe to the 
latter. It might as well be asked, what the cireulation of the 
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chest has to do with the well- being of the right arm: but imde- 
pendently of this intimate connexion, it w ould not be difficult to 
show that to no individual portion of the empire would increased 
communication afford in proportion greater local advantages than 
to Wales. Look to the position of our Principality. Placed 
along an extremity of the Island, it is hemmed in on the land 
side by its mountain ridges, and towards the sea by its iron-bound 
coast. Not that its coast is deficient in good harbours, but for 
want of a thoroughfare into England scarce any traflic resorts to 
our shores; the consequence is, that the circulation of capital, 
knowledge, and intelligence, which flows freely in most other 
parts of the kingdom, is languid or stagnant with us. Hence our 
mediocrity of wealth and influence,and the moderate consideration 
which is allowed to us as a departmental division of the country. 
Half representation, ha/f administration of justice, compensated 
for by a double abuse of church patronage,—any thing will do for 
us; and thus it will ever remain, so long as our pent-up situation 
suffers our national prejudices to he brooding upon us, and our 
national energies to be cramped or morbidly spent for want of 
proper objects and means of exertion. But, break through our 
mountain barrier; let a communication be opened with England, 

of so perfect a nature as that afforded by a Railway ; and the 
scene will be changed as if by magic. Not only would there be 
an incalculable increase in the value and the quantities of such 
native products as we can now command, though with a very 
limited market; cattle and sheep, for instance, many of our 
minerals, distant from water-carriage; hats, flannels, (in which 
latter we might challenge any competition with a fair market,) and 
some few other manufactures; but numerous articles of com- 
merce would doubtless spring up of which we have now no 
idea. There occur to us, slates for building, ornamental mar- 
bles, timber, possibly different kinds of earthy or sandy manures, 

ond. sea fish, All this might be carried into the very thick of a 
dense population, and find an immediate and profitable market. 
But we stop not here ; as we are upon our native soil, looking for- 
ward to the prospects of our father-land, we may be permitted to 
indulge in a little enthusiasm of speculation. The direct track 
from “London to Ireland, looking to geographical position, Is 
through the heart of Wales, by the port of Aberystwith.* Jf it 
ever should be found practicable to carry a Railway thither, 

there can be but little doubt but that it would become the chief 
outport to [reland for the mail, for passengers and for all light 
trathe. |} Is Ireland always to remain as she is? Are we to 


* We do not forget that the Trish mail now passes through Holyhead, but 
we fear that se great would be the advantaves of the Live rpool route, when 
a Rail-road siiouid be but partially peoudtes on, that it would infallibly draw 
the mail and all passengers to it. 

t it has been asserted that the frequent choked state of “ the bar” at 
Aberystwith must prevent its rising to a state of commercial importance; 
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despair that capital will be ever applied to the systematic cultiva- 
tion of her fertile soil, and the de velope ment of her rich and 
varied and almost intact resources? A few brief years will point 
an answer to that question, in which nationally and locally we are 
so deeply interested. But, meanwhile, there is America, con- 
cerning which no such questions need be asked, upon whose pro- 
gressive prosperity no doubt hangs, whose advancement to wealth 
and greatness is as unremitting and certain as the onward flow 
and swell of any one of its magnificent rivers. In less than 
thirty years hence, their population will in all probability amount 
to as many wiitieins of an intelligent ent terprising pe ople, working 
like bees at home, and flying abroad on their canvass wings, or to 
the hum of steam, se eking honey from all nations. British 
America will probably add some ten millions more of the same 
stamp. All this mass of people will require nearly as necessaries 
the skilful and refined productions of the English artisan: for, to 
suppose that a people possessing thousands of millions of fertile 
and uncultivated land, will seriously set itself down to manufac- 
tures, will submit to the drudgery, the macer: ition, and the heart- 
burning of the foundry, the factory, or the loom, when it can 
breathe the free air of the weatern wilderness, is a palpable 
absurdity. The American tariff- advocates will find this out 
before long ; as well might they attempt to rear a pyramid of 
water in the midst of the Atlantic. But can it be supposed 
that the enormous increase of commerce which such a state of 
things will bring about between England and America, can pas 
through Liverpool in the same relative proportion as it now does? 
assuredly not; and if in those times to come, (and indeed long 
before such a height i is reached,) Aberystwith is joined by a Rail- 
road with London, a large portion of the golden tide must needs 
tlow through her port. Nay, from its centrality and easier access to 
American navigation, it may become the favored haven, and great 
will then be her splendour. She will be a Tyre or a Sidon amid 
the mountains, and we dare say there are bardic presages extant 
confirmatory of her future elories. However this may be, were we 
Aberystwithians, we should ever have the sple ndid destinies of 
our native town before our eyes, and our last thoughts on going 
to rest, and our first deliberations on rising in the morning, 
would be on the promotion of Railways, as the surest mode of 
achieving those destinies. 

But, leaving this vein, were we to set out all the good that is 
certain and immediately derivable from the Railway, and to spe- 
culate on all that is scarcely less certain, though somewhat more 
remote, we should more than fill our present number. Much, 


nothing can be more erroneous; the ingenuity of man, and the expen- 
diture of capital, need not be exe ‘ried to any thing like the extent, they 
have been at other places less boned by nature, to render Aberystwith a 
most important key to the Atlantic —Tps. 
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however, as we may have left unsaid, we hope to have said 
enough to convince of its extraordinary benefits all those whose 
eyes would not be obstinate ‘ly closed against such a conviction 
by prejudice or interest, and to attempt more, would be a hope- 
less and unprofitable task. Some objections we have heard put 
in the shape of argument, but we do not consider them worthy of 
much attention; they may be all either staved off, or utterly 


disregarded. 


One word at parting with the lords, and we will take our 
readers off the rail and suffer them to walk doucely to other 


matters. When we took up the pen to indite this article, we 
will not deny that we harboured no friendly sentiments to- 
wards their lords hips. We considered that after the bill had, 
though with a struggle, passed through the Commons, it was 
owing entirely to the fantastic and narrow views, or to less 


creditable motives actuating the noble lords, that the country 
was forced to sit down for another year disappointed of a mea- 
sure so conducive to its advancement, we might almost say, SO 
essential to its welfare. But when the progress of our reflections 
on the subject brought more distinctly before our minds the out- 
ery which must hav e been raised in their lordships’ ears, by the canal 
interest, the turnpike-road interest, the coach interest, the horse- 
dealer's interest, and every other interest but the public interest, 
which is unfortunately most commonly passed by sub silentio on 
these occasions, not to speak of the disfigurations of their lords ships’ 
parks and grounds, and the intrusion upon their privacies, all 
which things must have alarmingly risen before their minds; 
taking, we say, these matters into consideration, we confess that a 
much more lucid collection of wisdom than is to be found, even 
in the right honourable house, might have been reasonably per- 
plexed ant bewildered with such a mass of conflicting impre $- 
sions. Besides we are smoothed and comforted by the conviction 
that, whatever may be tide, the country cannot ‘be lone without 
Rail-roads. Here, therefore, we will let the matter rest. 


Ki. H. 


BEDD-ARGRAFFIADAU. 


Farwolion gwaeliou i gyd-ty oerfedd 
Yw terfyn eich bywyd; 

Sylvaen yn nheyrni is eilfyd 

Yn awr barn fydd well na’r byd. 


Y bedd yw diwedd y daith-i ddewraf 
Ddaearol gydymaith; 

Ond duwiolion gfint etlwaith 

Gwrdd uweh ser mewn mwynder maith. 


Daxter Dov, o Geredivion. 

















CONVERSATIONS OF POETS AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


We are about to present our readers with a sentimental j journey 
through Wales; yet let not our title, as above, offend by its pre- 
sumption. We assign no names, or but one, to the interlocutors in 
the following dialogues: doubtless the admiring reader will do this 
for himself, not doubting that some famous poets of our day have 
at last found out that Wales has really within her the materiel 
of poetry, and have clubbed to perform a poetical pilgrimage 
there: he will detect Southey coquetting with Snowdon, to the 
desertion of Skiddaw, 1 in one passage; will swear to W ordsworth’ s 
cast of thought in another, and conclude that he has forsaken 
his own Rhydol for ours; he will recognise Coleridge; suspect 
Moore of a flirtation with our Welsh Venus ,—tor be it known, we 
have a goddess of love all to ourselves. Now we protest that, 
for aught we know, every one of these justly- esteemed bards is 
at this time enjoying each his proper hill (including Coleridge's 
Highgate hill), and not dreaming of ours. Poets there are who 
have never spoiled paper by a verse, and no-poets who have 
spoiled reams: now, our poet travellers are of the former class ; 
their only pretension to the title is a certain sensibility to the 
beautiful and sublime, which is the basis of the poetic character, 
Eschewing all tours and guides, a few persons of this cast of 
temperament set forth in search of those spots ‘* where tourist’s 
foot hath ne’er or rarely been;” and be it known that such are 
pretty numerous, notwithstanding tours innumerable. In fact, 
a foreigner collating our books of Welsh trav el, to plan his course 
‘‘in search of the picturesque,” would find such a uniformity in 
the direction to a few places (so hacknied as to have become like 
household words), to the exclusion of all Wales besides, that he 
would consider the Principality as a wilderness, a waste in point 
of interest, containing some scattered oases of singular beauty, 
which have been the only resting-places for the tasteful tourist 
since the time of Pennant: these it has been the aim of our 
travellers to forget to visit; moreover, they considered that fashion 
and a Welsh mountain are about as compatible as the march of 
war with the rural repose of peace, or as life with death. To the 
fashionable followers of pastoral life in Wales may, perhaps, be 
applied the simile of Pope, 


‘¢ Like following life in creatures we dissect, 
We lose it in the moment we detect.” 


The lowly retreats of shepherds are no sooner made the head- 


quarters of summer visitants than they cease to be lovely. The 


livery servants, the lady’s maids, the grooms, and jockies, that 
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dog the heels of shooting or racing gentlemen, transfigure a 
sweet rustic village in a surprisingly short time. Hote Is start up, 
London suburban boxes, with sashes and knockers, and staring 
shops, startle the pensive traveller at his twilight hoped-for plac e 
of rest; drunkenness and midnight ranting of songs and revels 
banish owls and cuckoos,—he finds ** Cockney land is opened in 
the wild.”” Certain it is, that whoever desires to see Welsh life, 
such as lord Littleton saw and admired, and described in 1754, 
must, of all places shun those to which the titled tourist has 
drawn the tide of fashionable resort by his enthusiastic descrip- 
tion. For this reason these our travellers are not fashionable 
ones, but plain lowly men, stealing humbly and simply into 
those scenes, the very essence of w hose charms is lowliness and 


simplicity. 


We have read over tours, and learned ones, but never could 
catch from one of them even a faint reflection of the fresh en- 
joyment of the pleasure-traveller,—the inspiration of the morn- 
ine mountains; could never breathe their elastic atmosphere in 
those respectable pages; could never smell their spring turf, their 
thyme, nor the bog myrtle at their sponzy feet. Now our aim 
will be to impart, if possible, fresh from our senses and bosoms to 
thine, indulgent reader, those sweets and that halcyon feeling 
which such days of “pleasant drowsyhead” spent out among 
such scenes diffused over our world-w eary natures, For this pur- 
pose, we are determined not to be learned. Every one of our 
party, (including your most humble servant, now pen in hand,) 
is, be assured, an inimit: able betanist, geologist, and conchologist, 
and every other ‘* gist” you can desire ; but not a word shall you 
hear about such subje cts, albeit the tempt ition to display is ereat, 
a Geological Tour in Wales lying at this moment on one shell, 
Pennant and all sorts of prompting authorities standing ready on 
another, whence we might most pleasantly steal, supposing our own 
knowledge-box not quite so full as we protest it is. We pretend 
only to see with our eyes, hear with our ears, reflect and com- 
pare with our minds, feel with the nerves of our heart. We pro- 
mise nothing; how wildly, extravagantly, foolishly, we m: iy be set 
thinking, Heaven (that is, the blue sky and the intoxicatin » 
mountain air,) only knows; but if you be willing to run all risks 
and be nonsense- proof, why come ‘along, take talk and tea with 
us under a rock, or on a soft sunset- gilded sod, between a hang- 
ing wood and a shining water-lake or river: here is the company. 


ITINERIS PERSON.-E. 


Imprimis: A retired Major, a fine tall sunburnt gentleman, 
who looks the soldier every inch, but is no longer a soldier, not 
even on half pay. mma’ might well hide ‘Sieie diminished 
heads before this Jone hero, exalted by a sacrifice more honor- 
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able than a hecatomb of enemies: the sacrifice of his profes- 
sion, On conscientious grounds, is what we allude to. © Major —— 
signalized himself by bravery in the Peninsular war, but a tragic 
incident so shocked his gentle nature, by falling under his im- 
mediate notice, (though nothing out of the common course of 
the ** woes of war,”’) that, throwing up—not selling——his com- 
mission, he retired from all the pomp and circumstance of a pro- 
fession he had loved, to innocence, poverty, and Wales. He 
became a great angler—knows almost every old oak root, and 
pool, and shallow brawl of every river in Wales. Long exclu- 
sive intercourse with rustic people has ingrafted much of their 
simplicity on the manners and feelings of our  self-cashiered 
officer, oddly amalgamating with those of the scholar and gen- 
tleman. When his fishing campaign is likely to lead him up 
some river in the neighbourhood of a watering-place, his long 
disused regimentals are brought forth, his sword revisits his side 
where a lady ts expected. Save and except on these occasions 
eliciting this ‘* weakness of the wise,” few would detect the gal- 
lant soldier in the bronzed and wandering solitary of the river 
banks. Too pensive and quick-spirited to encounter the gaze 
of well-bred impudence in the haunts of fashion, he rarely ap- 
pears beyond his bounds of the wild margin of his waters, Now 
and then a chance throws him (like a sea production cast ashore) 
on some marine parade, in a crowd of the gay; and though his 
‘‘ arrival” is never put in print, it attracts some notice. Indeed, 
with his worn fishing jacket, tanned face, shapeless straw hat, 
huge pockets stuffed with gentles, earth-worms, maggots, with a 
little dirt to nourish them, remainder biscuits and cheese-scraps, 
forgotten relics after some three days’ journey into the wilder- 
ness,—his Dutch-cut trousers, marked, like posts at a ford, with 
lines shewing the depths of his various standings in the water in 
the salmon fishery, with this exterior—and a certain fish-like 
smell, a ‘* villanous compound” from clothes and contents—our 
companion, we frankly allow, formed but a ‘* scurvy companion” 
in such places, a sort of river monster. In this portable dunghill, 
ycleped a pocket, he always carried some classic author, sorely 
soiled, to read o’nights by a candle of rush pith, in any hut of 
clay or stone, where stress of weather or night forced him to put 
in till daybreak. 

Whether to be ashamed or proud to confess, we hardly know, 
that our untitled officer consents to act as guide to any party of 
anglers that may chance to visit his lonely neighbourhood not 
far from Tregaron, Cardiganshire: to this lowly office, not 
only his poverty but his will (such is the social good nature of 
the man) consents. Nor does he ever disclose his real sphere in 
society, except involuntarily, by an occasional outbreak of the 
classic or the gentleman. And should any “ brothers of the 

anele” visiting Wales detect, by this general sketch, our poor 
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Major, in some modest spoken, rather melancholic, man of forty 
and upwards, acting as their guide among the mountains, we 
entreat them to remember why he is poor, “why a wanderer of 
Wales instead of a “‘ man of blood,” to remember that he is a 
gentleman. If he do not look like one, be the cause remem- 
bered; that it is because within, whatever his external shewing, 
he more resembles Him whose religion says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
kill,”—even our Saviour, whom Decker quaintly calls, for his 
mild and eracious attributes, *‘ the first true gentleman that 
ever lived.” 

2dly. A Member of the Society of Friends, disowned for mar- 
rying out of the sect, but still a Friend in all but the absurdities 
of that persuasion. His heart and mind were still as firmly set 
against war (as a crime against Christianity) as ever; but waxed 
very indifferent in the momentous question betwixt No/and Nay; 
in the war of monosyllables, Yes and Yea. Moreover, his con- 
science was never troubled about the cut of his coat collar; nay, 
the colour of his whole coat was regarded (so the graver sort 
whispered) with the same laxity of principle. A quiet humour 
and good humour played about the expressive meagre face of 
our Quaker, as good nature did about his heart. We wish we 
could transfer a tithe of the little gentleman’s store of those fine 
qualities to these pages. 

3dly. A young Clergyman of Wales. He exhibits, in his 
mode of dress, (the round even cut of his black hair, for instance, 
half hiding his forehead, approximating to the costume of the 
Roundheads of Puritanical days, and the smoothing down of his 
white cravat,) also in the sanctity of his manner and tones, a 
rather whimsical graft of orthodoxy on Methodism. Belonging 
by birth to a class which almost invariably frequents the meet- 
ing-house, brought up at home, thence transferred to a Welsh 
college, and pretty speedily transplanted into the regular mi- 
nistry, his new calling forced him into the duties of the church, 
that church which had been the scoff of his boyhood, and even 
youth, under the contemptuous nickname of the Stecple-house. 
A lingering hankering after the worship-place of his fathers, a 
penchant for the old accustomed thunder of the conventicle, 
as he heard it ‘ hurled” by some godly man and shopkeeper, 
the Jupiter tonans of his native village, is very visible in the 
little good young man. Were it not ‘for a good living he has 
popped into, through the intervention of the squire of his neigh- 
bourhood, w he had him seated as regularly to dinner at his table 
as the spittoon under it after dinner, (for a somewhat similar 
use,) to receive the overflow of his good fellowship, the exube- 
rance of his oratorical organs, as the other vessel of his salivary ; 
we say, but for this good fortune, our excellent friend might at 
this moment be thundering away himself in the chapel, and 
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sneering at the parish church, as becomes the ¢rve minister of 
the Gospel. Even as it is, he seems to mimic in the pulpit the 
dear man that used to throw his mother into hysterics night and 
morning by his pious fury in the * preaching line;” but he 
having been fat, and blest with lungs equal to a forge-bellows, 
while our pale friend is whiffling, and his voice no more awful 
than a penny trumpet,—'tis but a poor imitation, after all. We 
shall only add, that, under the same intluence, he is rather prone 
to look grave at the most innocent mirth, to sigh for nothing at 
all; he would rather get fuddled every day of the week than 
walk amile on a Sunday, though but to admire the works of 
God in a glorious mountain landscape; and that, in his pulpit 
oratory, he nobly rebuts Pope’s sneer about the chaplain’ s ** never 
mentioning held to ears polite,” by mentioning nothing else. 


4th. A certain doctor Jean Jaques, whose character we must 
leave to his own drawing, seeming to us to be “‘ every thing by turns 
and nothing long,’——as well as his birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation, to his own telling,—finishes our list. Whether France gave 
him that Rousseauish name, or his own relatives in his earlier days 
—whether that ethereal land, or Wales, or England, enjoys the 
glory of being his birth- place, we know not, nor ever heard yet, 
that, like the cities claiming Homer, they ever contended for it. 


Being always attached to the green quietness of lanes, in pre- 
ference | to the dusty barren turmoil of high roads, he applied his 
principle to life, and broke away from the intolerable nuisance 
and noise of its high turnpike road, and went burrowing about 
like a mole to find out a snug bye-way where he might pad upon 
sod, soft and cool, all the way to the grave. 


“<1 like to come in cool and quiet to my inn,” said Doctor 
Jaques, ‘and what signifies all that jostling and hurry to reach it? 
We shall all meet at the same old inn, the sign of the yew-tree, 
and the same grinning Boniface—ah, Boney- face,* indeed 1—will 
receive us all, even my sauntering self, and those fe llows whipping 
and spurring on, that I’ve left on the high road—I’ve no ambition 
to be ‘in first at the death,’ for my part.” The place of his reap- 
pearance was Wales. His mode of luxuriating amidst its beauties 
these dialogues disclose. If his talk be found like writing, and 
his writing like talking—possibly this was the cause,—in solitude 
his pen did the part of a tongue; that is, became the instrument 
of effusing the fullness of thoughts. In time the inverse of this 
became a habit, and speech assumed the set phrases of laboured 
writing. 

Reader! you see your company, 

Who in this desert, 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time.” 


-—— 


*~. np. The doctor never puns but to himself. 
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BWLCH Y GROES. 


‘Thank God for a night’s lodging! many a man has paid dear 
for a worse,” said Doctor Jaques, one of our peripatetic party, 
as he stood with folded arms in the first light of morning, gazing 
at the odd shelter out of which he had just crept in his night-cap, 
with only his inexpressibles on ; being, indeed, only a knoll of 
rock and a hanging thorn, which he and two small companions 
had roofed with green fern, and floored with dry, covering it in 
with a light sail-c loth, which hanging down in front served at 
once for a door, arras, &c. To a'l but the doctor his predicament 
would not have seemed exactly such as to warrant all the com- 
placency with which he paused to survey (before he finished dres- 
sing) his “ Folly,” as it might be fitly called. The situation was 
high up the mountain, where the river Dovey rises, on a sort of 
ledge green and turfy near its craggy channel: the night mist 
settled in drops on his cap; the frown of night was yet visible in 
the vast recesses, though the fog began to grow light with the 
first sunshine, and the wildness of the stupendous mountain- 
concave that forme the pass of Bwlch y Groes, with the awful 
depth at which the valley and village of Llan y Mawddwy, and all 
that was human and home-like lay sleeping, partially disrobed of 
the veil of river haze, altogether formed rather a savage sort of 
domicile and prospect. It was a scene, however, to his fancy, 
and such as when fully disclosed by the drawing up of that deli- 
cate curtain, must strike the fancy of every tasteful visitant. The 
little- frequented road from Dinas “Mawddwy to Bala, is for the few 
miles which conduct us to that once terrific ascent, (which takes 
its name of Bwlch y Groes [pass of the cross] * from a rude cruci- 
fix that was formerly to be seen on the very top in bright relief of 
the blue sky, pl: aced there to remind the happy soul who had sur- 
mounted the precipice and survived, to bend in thanksgiving to 
God),—a bowered beautiful lane along a grand pastoral valley, 
even yet secluded, silent, truly Welsh. “The river is also Wels hly, 
as the borderers of our land call all Welsh folks that retain their 
national character ; that is, it is bright, hazelled, winding, rocky ; 
the hills Alpine above, Arcadian below; the natives humble, poor, 
not destitute, curious, bashful, and barefoot. The doctor and 
his party had trave sed it the day before in sunshine and in the 
midst of the hay harvest, and not one fall of rain had caused 
one fall of countenance in all the happy ones they met. The 
children and all were in the fields, to the last “little lump” of a 
boy or girl. In truth, he who would enjoy a tour ‘ to his heart,” 
must endeavour to be in Wales during such a season. It is 
princely felicity, supposing a prince what he should be, loving 
peace, and blest in what blesses the people,—plenty. 
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The tog breaking away rapidly, set our doctor on the tiptoe of 
expectation for the charms of landscape soon to be revealed, 
already hardly hidden by the sunny remains of fog; a robe light 
and transparent as Roman beauties wore of old, a silvery gossamer. 
So there he stood, after dressing, waiting the full burst of the sun, 
as a spectator at a theatre awaits the entrance of the prime actor 
on the stage who is to give effect to the whole pageant. To him- 
self, however, he seemed in a nobler situation. He could have 
fancied himself some lone navigator on a green island in a silver 
sea, as he bent his eye and ear toward the rolling immensity of 
cloud often sweeping beneath him, and to the depth where the 
river went sounding and swelling on, grand but invisible. This 
illusion was sweetly broken by the sound of girls early abroad 
calling the cows, the cows lowing i in reply, the forms of both 
also viewless through the mist. <A wood of a hill-top would 
appear, cut off from its foundation of the mountain side, a 
forest in air, and then an upland yellowing home-scene of a farm 
and its fold-yard and small meadows, the parting fog would just 
permit to peep,—a little pastoral picture in the sky, and quickly 
shut up again. But who can tell the beauty of this panorama 
when bluer and brighter through the kindling haze, the tic ‘e of the 
river, and the many ‘coloured meadows of its banks, began to shew 
themselv es, painting its delicate transparency (evanescent as 
steam,) with their own hues, the hues of a summer sky, spring, 


grass, and flowers ! 


Romance (of real life too) added a mental charm to this truly 
Cambrian landscape. That landscape now stretching and tower- 
ing quite unveiled ; those grim chasms of age-worn ‘Tocks, those 
plunging wate -rfalls, those wildly hanging trees throwing their old 
arms across huge cullies of former water course s, the vast shadows 
and long-retiring dingles were many years the hi: vunts of banditti, 
wild and desperate men, organise “din great bodies, who levied a 
tax like the Scottish Black mail, on ‘the richer inhabits ints as 
a reward for immunity from that system of noon-day plunder 
which the poorer suffered from them, seeing their cattle driven off 
to their retreats, without the means of recovery; the higher 
country being at that date (the sixteenth ce ntury) almost all one 
black forest. These robbers, called “‘ Gwylliad Cochion Mawddwy 
(red haired robbers of Dinasmouthy), also the robbers of the black 
wood,” (a melo-dramatic title,) frequently took prisoners and de- 
manded ransom for them; descended chimneys by night, 
compelling the terrified country people to be always at watch and 
ward ; to place scythes across their chimne ys,” against these do- 
mestic invaders: in short, enacted all and singular the feats and 

* Weare told that remains of scythes have been found not very long since 
in such situations. 


WO. XVI. nh 
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mute inglorious, she h ad no poet, and is dead.” (Qur Doctor 
was a sort of whimsical a P wgec when alone.) Whatever 
moved him (and he was one of the genus irritable,) found vent in 
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‘I have stood,” he continued, on her Hén Feddau,* (Old 
Graves), by her Fynnon Waedog (the Bloody Well); have mused 
at midnight in the green weedy depth of the Pant Vv Gwae (the 
Hollow of Woe): beard the vellow autumn leaves eddying round 
the Maen Achwynfau (the Stone of Lamentation and W eeping). 
What names are these! What tragic mystery in the words, thus 
half recording dark stories of the past, like ancient characters 
almost obliterated on some ruinous tomb! How the ‘y excite, 
vet disap point, so lemn curiosity ! They are awful hierog lyphies ot 
human, of national suttermg, which human sympathy loves to 
study and inte rpret 


Then what sublimity of still nature! What pastoral paradises 


* Names of places in Wales. 
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Niage Second 


rHE VALLEY OF LLAN Y MAWDDWY, 


The Majyor—The Quaker—The Parson— Doctor Jagues, and 


Quaker. Frend Doctor, Uve taken care ot thy progeny, be- 
hold! How faredet thou, and the kites, and the tern owls, m 
vour lofty inn vonder. 
~ Deetor. Sir, L took * mine ease ino mine inn” admirably 
Look, Gentlemen, all around you, while we sit to rest on this 
sod-topped low stone wall of a bridge, and tell me what this 
scene wants which an Alpine landscape can boast, save and ex 
cept somewhat greater altitude’? What a‘? gathering” of moun- 
tains is there all about the place we passed yesterday, Dinas 
Mawddwy, at the head of this valley! Yet you shall find nothing 
talked about by Warner and Bingley, and most of the tourists, 
but Mallwvd, two miles distant. Now, Mallwyd ts merely the 
threshold, the vestibule, of nature’s temple,—to beg a bit of bom- 
bast; while at Dinas vou tind yourself in the very thick of the 
slory! a confusion of mountaims, green too, and woody and 
MW atered. 

This tumbling white water, and tts rocks under our feet, ts the 
little river Cowareh—how bright! and how bright the leaves of 
witch elm all about its course! ‘These few houses huddled toge 
ther here at its conflux with Dovey, shewing their old thatches 
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in the very course of the cleft rock its channel, assume to be a 
village. This, sir, is the village of Abercowarch. That peep of 
Dinas Mi wwddwy seeming to hang in air on the very prec ipice of 
awful Craig y Ddinas, these vast he ights on each side, the richness 
of leaf and wood, corn-field and hi iy-field, dell and upland, wild 
home and wild rocks, and doublings of a fine river, all in the 
little space between, is to me exquisite. Such a piece, to be 
walled in by romantic mountains, and in with such sweet society, 
sheep, cows, cottagers and children ! 


Major. Here’s a house vacant for us. The owner is in the 
hay-fields which we passed, and all his family. 


Parson. Looking at this house, we can imagine the neces 
sity the inmates might have for those seythes across their chim 
neys, which we were told they placed there against the invasion 
of the “ robbers of the black woods.” The roof. is only a pro- 
longation of this great flat mossy rock, by the road side; we can 
step on to it, and look down the chimney. 


Major. Doctor, | must go in and reconnoitre. Which way / 
by door or by chimney’ By pulling asunder those few upright 
sticks that | suppose are meant for a chimney-pot, and bound 
round with a wisp of rushes, 1 could really make my entry much 
more gracefully to the company, if there be any; for so I shall 
appear tothem upright, while by the door | must make my debut 
almost double; and a first introduction isevery thing, you know 
Lord Chesterfield s: ays, 

Doctor. No, no, go in lawfully, by all means. 

Parson. A rageed sort of root this. 

Quaker. Yea, but the true old British roofing of shingles, 
nevertheless. The Welsh call it Peithwydden, rough oak, merely 
split. Look at the rafters. They have all the bark on, and the 
twigs as they grew. The walls bespeak as primitive a mason, as 
the interior a carpenter. These rough lumps of quartz and 
limestone owe little to chisel and mallet, yet, with all its want of 
brick and mortar, it looks weather proof. 


Mayor (within). Halloo! Nothing answers but a clock and 
acricket! It’s the house of that family we saw all in the steep 
meadows haymaking by the Dovey side. I dare say. J'll make 
an inventory of the gudes | goods), as they call ’em. Item, a 
huge ebony-looking ualanels carved coffer, as bie asa tomb. 
and as heavy, I warrant, as the stone lid of one. Open! zounds 
what a weigh, and full of warm clothing too. Item, a huge 
pot, like a copper, the Welsh chrothon, ‘suspended on a sway, 
as they term it, as. big as a gibbet for a giant, and turned quite 
out of the cavern of a chin ney into the room, 


The gude wife, now, will lift that cauldron off. while full 
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boiling whey, in making her cheeses, far more eastly than 1 could 
who stand six feet three, and am of the masculine vender. Such 
is habit. How would a cockney’s pretty littl wife manage such 
a feat ? 

Quaker. What a staircase! Is it one, or is it an end 
some rock built in to the house, up which goatherds have worn 
by long clambering a flight of jagged steps ? Seriously, it’s much 
like such a mountain staircase. 


Doctor. Do you not know that Wales is no longer the land 
of goats? A Welshman now is no more represe nted by a goat, 
than his dialect ever was by the ** Cot” and * * pless” of Shaks- 
peare, or Miss Edgeworth’s imitations of him, where she makes 
a Cardiff hostess talk like Sir Evans. 

Major. What a well stored ecratch is here! Confound it for 
making the cieling a foot lower, so that I can’t stand. Several 
sides of bacon, a great many dried fish, a month’s supply of oat- 
cakes, and all sorts of tools, sticks, and sundries. 


Quaker. Don't you call that sort of lattice-shelf a rack ? 


Doctor. We do, applying: it to our horse’s cupboard. ys 
the Welsh are right, for their's is the primitive word, as found 1 
old books, and our’s a corruption. Half the vuldyarisms of our 
common people are only old fashioned propricties of language, 
‘a ufeared,” for instance. 

Parson. On my word, a den of a house !—a human den! A 


person accustomed to any elegancies of home,- 

Quaker (aside.) Who'd think our reverend friend was 
brought up in a wilder, poorer, farm and house than this by far, 
and all his friends are happily subsisting on it still? But that’s 
the reason he falls foul of it. It’s an old poor friend that he’s 
iletermined to cué, and make a stranger of. 


Doctor. Despise it as you please, this solid antique home, 
dusky with leaves, and green banks of mountains bulging in 
almost (as it looks) at that half door, the steep orchard shining 
with moist grass all down to the river, that brilliant wild river, 
that mossy trunked apple-tree that’s almost fallen, and dips its 
boughs into the water, the dew and silence and sunshine all 
about, the sweet tranquil perspective through the house, the 
rude but substantial comfort of the indoor scene,—who can really 
despise it? 
very right, quite right, I must con- 


Parson. Doctor, you're 
vrentleman has been 


fess. It is not to be despised, —many a 
born in a worse. But English visitors are apt to despise —— 


Quaker. What a contrast the life of a poor mountain man 
tnd a poor e?fy one! What an artificial sort of curse ts poverty, 
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or at least nine tenths of the misery that goes under its name, 


after all. 

Doctor. Poverty is, indeed, Janus-faced. On one side is a 
filthy fiend ; on the other, I had almost said, a gracious smiling 
angel. 

Quaker. Thou mayst say it boldly. These people have very 
little money, want every thing but necessaries; yet, perhaps, 
heaven could hardly add to their felicity. 


Doctor. About this hour now, a London wife, in low and 
narrow circumstances, is just risen In a nolsome room, with 
sickly children, up three or four flight of stairs, puffing at brim- 
stone and tinder, no fire, no comfort; all in the confusion all 
was left by a drunken husband last night, at half-past twelve : 
porter- pots, supper relics, candle- ends; a small house full of 
families, and the dog days at hand! To the gin shop 1s as re- 
gular a first step of the little citizen as the mountaineers “ to 
the hill; -” to the pawnbroker’s as common a trip of the wretched 
wife’s, as the housewife’s to the dairy. 

Quaker. Why, this is a weaver’s house! Here’s another 
room with a loom in it, and some good strong stuff growing 
under it. 

Major. Nay, nay; and yet it is, for every North Wallan 
farmer almost is a weaver. A loom’s as common as a chest. 
Look at this web! This strong gwlanen, or high country cloth, as 
it’s called, is all the product of his own labour, and that of his 
wife and children. Here’s winter comfort for backs and beds! 
Feel it! It does one’s heart good to think of snow-time and 
snow- winds, and clutch such stuff as this; coat or blanket in 
one’s hand, it’s a fair handful, one grasp of it. 


Quaker. Truly, while we look at this, we cease to wonder 
that sheep have all but supplanted the poor goats in Wales. 


Doctor. Why, they are more profitable, no doubt; yet I can't 
help regretting a little the erasure of any national shag I 
always feel disposed to shake our bearded friends by the paw, 
when I do chance to espy one with his beard tinged with dew 
and butter cups, browsing on whatever knoll of. rock he can 
perch on, retaining his old ** pride of place”’ still, under the mis- 
fortunes of his tribe. But sheep are poetical creatures , if goats 
are picturesque ones. 


Major. What a pity, doctor, that you were born a little too 
late for the goldenage! The poet, Cr: abbe, has broken in on our 
dreams with his stern realities, in such a way that one cannot 
even conceit a likeness to it in modern rustic life. 


Doctor. Sir, it’s a lamentable thing that that fine poet was not 
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born in Wales. What pictures would his powers, with such an 
original before him, have given us! I've no sort of sorrow for 
the defunct golden age, while I fancy I see a lowly kind of one 
lingering in the recesses of Wales. I never could fancy even 
Virgil’s shepherds. Look but at this web, that coat which hangs 
there and the women’s gowns are all of home manufacture too: 
remember those sweet, very thick, soft blankets we see in every 
cottage farm, and tell me if men are not more agreeably engaged 
making these than if they sate playing on a pipe, with a third 
blockhead for their Midas? really, when we consider the many 
comforts and blessings to which the still activity of these people 
converts the rude material into, a mere encumbrance to the crea- 
ture, and this without filth, without peril, without the Moloch 
sin and sacrifice of infant slavery in the accursed factory—not to 
quite forget the truly Arcadian-delicious holiday-business which 
precedes it, [ mean sheep-shearing—I say, when we view this main 
feature of Welsh rustic life, I doubt whether the idleness of the 
fabled golden age presents equal charms. Grey-coated heavy- 
‘“‘shooned” Tityri and Meliboei of our own mountains! I prefer 
you after all! only, for God's sake be clean! here’s water enough 
every where, and asweet Naiad to tend your ablutionat every house- 
end, with her green silken hair streaming, and singing away. The 
humble bright-eyed handmaid! It’s a mortal sin to decline her 
sweet services! Boys, we'll bow down to her, and be washed over 
head and ears as soon as we go forth; ’tis a blessed morning for it. 


Parson. You see there’s no actual ignorance here, neither. 
Here’s a huge brass-clasped volume, old as the house methinks. 
What is it? Canwyll y Cymro—oh, ’tis the old Vicar Prichard’s 
Welshman’s Candle, an excellent old collection of pious songs, 
which rivals the Bible itself almost, in the country people’s 
veneration. Look, here are all the dates of the family’s births— 
no such vile hand writing neither. 

Doctor. { Reads.| ‘‘ At foure of the clock,” &c. Here's rustic 
antiquity for you. ‘* Borne May, 1688.” Now that was 
written by some Sais schoolmaster or Welsh one proud of his 
seisoneg.—I wonder at an English entry here. 

Major. {Running in from the orchard.| By Jove, here they 
come! the whole family from the hay-field; but a good way off 
yet: we must clap a bold face on it or take to our heels, that’s 
Here comes the sledge, the drag first full of hay, next the 
gamboo, swig-swag; its wheels are solid though they look coming 
offevery minute, as it jolts along the rocky ruts of the road. In the 
middle of the first, buried almost in flowers not dead yet, there 
squats a ruddy rogue, with a still smaller in his lap, who looks as 
brown, and hot, and busy as the rest, turning his little head all 
about. Behind walks the gude wife, knitting, yet carefully preking 


certain. 
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down every whisp of hay which the dog-rose briars keep snatch. 
ne off, and wear a minute amongest their flowers. 


Doctor. There, now, is to me a more elegant picture than 
Arcadia has suggested to the pen or pencil yet. 


(Not to extend this article to an undue length, the interview of 
our Welsh Paul Prys with the master and family of the house 
they had invaded, with the dialozues on Welsh doin: xs—on the 
superstitions of charming Welsh longevity, and W elsh life ore 
nerally, is reserved for another number of this work. As we 
cannot take leave, however, handsomely, and dismiss then 
without a breakfast, we beg, in their name, the reader’s good 
company to their fine me ‘al on a sod of a little peninsula 
formed by the meanderings of the Dovey. | 


Poys {both at once.| Great news! good news! a beautitul 
breakfast parlour—two sides roc k, all over ivy—turf like grass- 
plat-—brooks like quicksilver, running into the Dovey! wate .r-lilies 
all on the face of it, flowers every where, full view of Bwleh 
vy Groes, and banks of Dovey too, hi: zh up where it’s only a ca- 
iaract: shall we unpack ? we must unpack—it must be here! 


Doctor. A most providential little place, and shady too! boy! 
dost see? would you burn those flowers? you can’t have the fire 
there !—farther— farther—that vag’ do—mind the flame don’t 
eatch your hand before you see it, for it’s Ss quite invisible, the 
sun shines so finely, thanks to mod Apollo for it, and amen. 
That's a very good fireplace, now, among the dry rocks of the 
brook’ S be cl. 


There’s a sky, gentlemen! I don’t marvel at the. lazaronis ot 
Naples being at once the wretchedest poor houseless rascals 
and the happiest and laziest dogs on God’s earth. The eternal 
smiling at them of that glorious face not only keeps them for ever 
in good humour, but there is an instinet of defiance to want in 
the feeling of its glow. One of the main saddening evils of our 
nature, which demand our troublous defence e, that deadly enemy 
cold, is set at a distance at once and forgotten. A man basking 
in the sun forgets he’s poor, A day like this, a single day, is a 
c apiti al prize in the lottery of life! Boys, one of you please to 
pick my flowers—t'other plunge the c ream in the bottle under 
the water of the undermined bank till we're ready for it;— Major, 
set the c ups— -friend, pli we the brown bread, the ham, the water- 
eresses—reverend sir, be pleased to say grace: fall to and eat! 
Now, I do say that let a man but enjoy fine health, peace of mind, 
(but that is indigenous here.) an appetite, one quarter of what I 
have now, love milk, abhor spirits, be early abroad, well tired, 
ud. lastly, stretched here as Tam now. with a huge dock leaf 
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round his head for a noon- -cap, and all this “ pomp and pro- 
digality of heaven” and green earth, towering and vliste ‘ning, and 
ravishing i in his eye, his ear, his soul; and he needs not envy any 
heaven extant, of any faith, whatever, not even Mahomet’s. 


What was Horace’s favourite ““Angulus” to this, made by this 
silver brook and this that most romantie river? to look around 
and listen, one would swear this could never be that ill- reported- 
of old ** wicked world,” as we learn to eall it as soon as we can 
lisp, but some elorious new-born one, where sin, sorrow, nor 
death, ever set foot. Look above, and you might think that 
azure expanse never gloomed, never thundered, since it was 
stretched like a curtain round this burnished green and golden 
panorama! [t reminds one of the brow of an angel which can- 
not frown: such its mild blue marbled fixedness of glorious 
placidity ! 

Quaker. Thou art quite an epicurean, friend doctor, in the 
innocent spirit of that doctrine, as first taught by the belied and 
wronged founder of the sect. The conceited stoics began the 
niusinterpretation of his wise exaltation of true pleasure above all 
earthly objects, that pleasure being peace of mind produced by 
the love of nature and practice of Innocence. But T never could 
cuess why Cicero, Plutarch, and Clemens, and Ambrose, and a 
host ofgreat men, adopted their gross exposition of his sentiments, 
and handed down to us a lie. 

Doctor. Aye, a lie so confirmed in men’s minds that it is too 
late to hope to correct it, we must suppose ; else why did worthy 
master Beattie talk of ‘ E ypicurus’s stye?” Fie, Doctor Beattie! 
Did you not know that your hog, Epicurus, fed on bread and 
water, and when he would “+ dias with Jove” himself, he only 
desired to add to his feast a shave of Cytheridian c heese? I pity 
the old gentleman from my soul for never breakfasting under a 
Welsh mountain. Had _his pupil Lucretius ever done so, he 
would not have rebuked man’s fond clinging to this life. For my 
part, when I look at this scene, under such a sky, | can content 
myself with nothing short of the age of Me thusaleh; though, to 
speak the truth, when I look ata withered autumn or winter world, 
and a watery black sky, the life of an ephemera seems long enough 
forme. lam a great coward of life and limb in a blue summer 
day, pretty bold and ree ‘kless in a black December one. 


Major. Really, doctor, [ don’t see you prec isely following 
your great favourite in your diet. Grant that you are to-day break- 
fast-ing not only sub Jove, but cum Jove ; instead of cheese, what 
numerous amendments are you making to the original; why, the 
cream alone which you consume in every cup of tea, out of that 


huge stone bottle, is a fattening me “al. 


Doctor. Sir, vou mistake; cream isa mental luxury, and i 
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that sense I love it. Wherever is abundance of milk, there is also 
abundance of all pastoral delights, and generally those modes of 
life sweet and congenial to quiet and quiet-loving spirits, es- 


pecially those which have 


« _____sought out a shelter for their hopes decayed, 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade.” 


How fe elingly does Rosseau pour himself forth on this lowly sub- 


le ct of milk, in describing his youthful pedestrian ramble in the 


Valois. 

A dairy-country is a luxury to more senses than one; cream, 
‘‘ thick substantial cream! what Swift’s Lord Peter swore about 
his brown loaf containing the materiel of all that aldermen love, 
I maintain is religiously true of cream! Cream contains in it the 
quintescence of green fields, and clover flowers, and buttercups, 
and wild rural life, and long life, and summer rambling, and 
twenty sweet things more than | have breath to utter; but you 
did not see the dairy this came from,—that good Welsh wife ad- 
mitted me to that holy of holies of a farm: oh, I could begin to 
immortalize her for it, as Ledyard did the African woman: 


‘The poor white man sate beneath our tree,”—how next ? 
without a drop of cream for his tea !—I never tasted richer! 


Mayor. But the dairy! the dairy! We are quite satisfied of 
its excellence, doctor; don’t make yourself sick to demonstrate 


it to us; thank you, all the same. 


Doctor. Oh, sir! Iwas only enjoying the picturesque and pure 
by association. I was only tasting the dairy. It was underground 
in the steep cool orchard, being, [ think, a natural excavation in 
alittle mound. Flowers nodded over the edge of the sod outside, 
a prill ran sparkling by the little overhung door. The inside 
was like a grot, so cool, so pure! the shelves were natural stone, 
only a little smoothed, and the puncheons and bowls white as 
what they held, and pure as spar! It tastes, it tastes of the 
crystal rock! of orchard grasses !—lI could drink 


Quaker. Stop friend, stop! What mean you by applying this 
mental luxury to your vile organ of liquorishness # ? The optic, the 
olfactory, use any road to your romantic sensorium but that, I 
conjure you!—Major, you don’t eat, you look thoughtful: did 
you lose a fish lately after hooking him, or what has overshadowed 
thy summ-erevening countenance ? 


Major. Oh, nothing! I was gone back into the Peninsula; into 
that little dingle of the mountains and goatherd village you've 
heard me tell of so often, which I was obliged to take, because 
a party of the French who occupied a convent on the height 
above, drew supplies thence of milk, and cheese, and various rural 
productions. Now, the Welsh farmer’s wife and her kindness 
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brought back that poor unfortunate Spanish woman and child, 
whose fate was the immediate cause of my throwing up my com- 
mission. 


Doctor. | would gladly hear that story; in short, a flying 
sketch, not to damp your spirits. 


Major. In short, then, sir, I was lost among the extensive 
sheep-walks on the Portuguese frontier. I was received most 
brother-like by the simple people of a hamlet among cork-trees, 
shepherds, and goat-herds, and artless as their sheep. They 
laughed at my bad Spanish, fed me with their best fare, lodged 
me on their best flock-bed. The wife was as pleased and proud 


at my taking her sweet little white-headed boy on my knee, as if 


I had been a brother goatherd, or she my sister English woman. 
We parted next morning, and the husband led me by a defile to 
our position at the back of the mountain, without which aid 
I should probably have wandered within the French line. Not 
three days after I had to take this hermit village, in no enmity to 
our dear ally the Spaniard ; of course, none in the world; but to 
annoy theirenemy. So the French possessed it, and we, by turns, 
and between us it was fired: I blush to say, that last act was 
ours, before we evacuated it, the French proving too strong for us, 
as possessing the convent-hill’s side to fire down on us. 


Quaker. And the poor Goatherd’s family ? 


Major. Ofthe man I never heard; the woman, in trying to save 
a few goods, received a shot; my little boy dropped from her hand 
that could no longer hold his, and perished i in the flames; I saw 
her bleeding, dying, and still calling for him—and this was glory! 
this was a just and necessary war !—I never felt utterly ashamed 
of myself, my heart never rose in downright wrath and rebellion 
against me, but once; that was when I received the thanks of our 
commander for that gallant action ! (for we took the convent ulti- 
mately.) ‘* Oh, murderous slave! a hollow horrid voice seemed 
saying within me, while my comrades all around were envying me! 
Thanks be to God, here lam; yet I wish this valley had not re- 
sembled the vale of the cork-trees. 


Doctor. (After a long ge eral silence.) Those are * recollections 
of the Peninsula,” with a vengeance! War, horrid war! What a 
noble proselyte to the truly noble tenet of your sect—refusal to 
shed blood, is our Major, a natural quaker. When I mix in the 
“* madding crowd” of our cities, infected with the politic al rabies 
of the continent; when I see the peril of civil war incurred and 
welcomed as a brave delight by Englishmen, for matters of opi- 
nion more than fact, for shadows and self-delusions raised by the 
heats of political controversy, I am astonished and ask myself, 
is this England? When I come back to peace and the moun- 
tains of W ales, and feel that these harmless people, their children, 
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their homes, their very lives, are all that very time placed uw 
jeopardy, for objects they neither understand nor desire, by men 
far more cool-minded, judicious, and humbly wise, than themselves ; 
—anarchy gathering its materials of destruction, while they walk 
unconscious the mountain-side after their flocks, ready to burst 
like the Daear Dor of their land, whose waters silently collecting, 
at last burst open the mountain, like a volcano, and hurl shepherd 
and sheep, and home, and fields, and all in its reach, a rolling ruin, 
to the valley below, while not a soul knew of the watery am- 
buscade, but walked the surface in peace and sunshine.—Sir, 
| say, when I observe the doings of demagogues, and the horrid 
dangers they play with, as an idiot with a sleeping wild beast ; 
and the sweetness of this our island, whose entrails that inbred 
wolf—intestine war, will tear if such idiots succeed in waking him 
from his two hundred years’ sleep; L feel for my country, my 
children, not myself, more than I can express; something of 
what you felt and feel under that martial murder, the blood 
of which, though on your hand, I venture to say Is not upon your 
soul, or, if ever it was, has been long since erased by the noble 
compunction which brought you to these ‘ green,” from those 
‘tented ” fields. 

Quaker. Let us hope, that Cambro-Britons will set an example 
to their neighbours, as they have hitherto done, of ‘* peace and 
good-will towards men;” and not only in their churches and 
meetings, but in their sweet hayfields and thymy mountain sides, 
remember what they pray for there, ‘‘ peace in our time.” 





Major. Enough, doctor, your tea stands—don’t get up, I can 
reach you the bread and butter, and cup too. ‘*Accipe—ede! non 
enim tibi gladium preebeo sed panem. Accipe rursum et bibe ; 
non enim tibi scutwm sed poculum trado.”” * Othello’s occupa- 
tion gone,” thank God! ‘* no more of swords or shields !” 


Doctor. What gentle spirit of the air hovering round us invi- 
sible whispered in your mind’s ear that most happy quotation ? 
You remember, of course, its occasion: of all I ever read in anti- 
quity, that seems to me the most painfully pathetic passage ; and 
it takes all its pathos from the very topic we have wandered into 
—civil war. Those who read the history of Wales during the last 
civil war, must recollect its sufferings, as well as in those of York 
and Laneaster. Roman or Welsh, ancient or modern, this 
plague wears the same face of horror. In the civil war between 
Vespasian and Vitellius, the women conveyed provisions into the 
camp of the latter. The soldiers so relieved, pitying their 
countrymen whom they were io fight on the next day, stole by 
night to the quarters of Vespasian’s army, and in presenting this 
unlooked-for blessing, used the words just adapted by the Major; 
for those so relieved could not help suspecting treachery, and 
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their benefactors allayed their suspic ion by that most melan- 
choly address. Let us have it in our own mother tongue : 
it has been engraven on my heart from a boy. ‘Accipe mi com- 
milito, accipe—ede, &c.”” * Take it, take it, fellow soldier, eat ! 
It is not now a sword | extend to you, but bread! Take this, 
again; it is not my shield I hold tow: rd you, but the cup,— 
drink ! For, whether it be my fate to kill you (to-morrow), or 
yours to destroy me, we shall at least die the more e: isily, for 
you will not torture me by a feeble stroke, and thus m; ke me 
long in dying, nor shi ll T you. These are the only exequies these 
poor bodies of our’s will ever know; let us thus perform them 
while we léve, my brother!” 

Quaker. Shocking! mournful and piteous to the last degree! 


Doctor. Yet we know, that this is not only true, but, in its 
spirit, at least must have been acted and felt a thousand times 
in every civil war; aye, probably, even in the “ glorious three 
days” of 1830, and in the pseudo-glorious of 1832, in France. 
‘He who can read this with dry eyes—he who can think of 
it without execrating the authors of civil dissensions, cannot 
bear the heart of a man in his bosom. In what a detestable 
light do those wretches appear, whose influenee could lead 
these brave and merciful men to become the butchers of each 
other.” 

Sure ly some course of peculiar bitterness is reserved for those 
diabolical spirits, who for private gratifications break the bonds 
of society ! (How many in the world’s history have ever broken 
them for public ends!) Is there no place of punishment for those 
demoniacs ? | could as soon believe there is no heafo r the 
virtuous.” 

Quaker and Major. Amen. 


Doctor. 1 am pleased to have your joint assent to this senti- 
ment, though it is only mine by adoption ; this last reflection 
on that little tragedy of history being not mine, but St. Evre 
mond’s, the celebri ated French exile and writer of Charles the 
Second’s age. There is a truly old English heartiness of indig- 
nant feeling about it worthy of the occasion. 

Quaker. Talking of the Romans, and seemg the gust with 
which we have all feasted on mountain air and morning dew, 
duly amalgamated w ith solider matter, I’m thinking what block- 
he ads were ancient epic ures never to use that e xquisite sauce, 
We don’t hear of their studying the relish, but only the supply. 
They studied the art of luxury at vast expense, but never the 
art of appe tite, which costs nothing 


Doctor. Do vou think if Apicius had ever conceived the 
‘* measureless content” in which my maw Is at last shut up upon 


six rounds of that once-thumping brown loaf with rye in it, 
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that the fellow would ever have sought that content all over the 
world as he did? have fitted out a vessel and sailed off from 
Minturne, in C ampania, all the way to the coast of Africa, only 
to taste a larger kind of oyster than was to be procured in Italy? 
Not he. 


Quaker. There was a sort of sublime of tragic gluttony in the 
last act of his epic oyster hunt. Finding he had been misin- 
formed, his wrath and melancholy so prevailed that he set sail 
back again instantly, would not even touch land, but turned 
from the hopeless shore in heartbroken silence 


Doctor. Yes, that was great indeed; cmaihe akin, but more 
expressive, to the stern mournful silence of Dido in the shadow 
of the forest of hell, turning away from /Eneas. Unhappy Api- 
clus! Hope-killing oysters! But the best of the story is, his 
poisoning himself at last through poverty. The wretched man 
had but £40,000 of our money left in the world: he must have 
starved if he had not killed himself, so he resolved (constant to 
the death) to save his darling stomach from the pains and penal- 
ties of poverty. He had spent, you know, upon it, and those of 
his friends, the trifling sum of ‘£807,291 13s. 4d. Now, con- 
sidering the perpetual satiety of a maw so pampered, is it not 
pretty probable that the whole sum of his felicity derived from 
the table never amounted to that which we have received, (for 
myself, I must say it is a receipt in full,) from the plain diet, 
strewed on this green sod? For which “* the Lord make us truly 
thankful.” 


Stage Third. 


PROMONTORY OF PENRHYN, MERIONETHSHIRE. 


The above (which we have presumed to baptize a promontory, 
as another long projection of land in Caernarvonshire is so 
called, that of Llyn, though many miles in extent,) is that nar- 
row extension of the county which runs out between the Traeth 
Mawr and Traeth Bach, the two estuaries of the two rivers 
Glaslyn and Dwyrio. It goes narrowing from the village of 
Maentw rog and its bridge, till it terminates in the sea by a rocky 
rs including, i in its course of a few miles, much variety of 
landscape. 


The Major—The Quaker—The Doctor. 
Sunpay—Sunset. 


Doctor Jaques. My life to a cock sparrow’'s that a man who 
travelled by a guide- -book or tourist’s direction, never yet found 
this little The ssaly in Wales, this temple of the two Traeths, 
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that we are now looking down upon. Call Snowden yonder 
Olympus, and that opposite range of mountains on the Merio- 
nethshire side Ossa; and take which river you please for a 
Peneus, and the length answers well, about the same as that of 
the Grecian curn, five miles. But look at my Welsh classic 
vale’s advantage,—a perpetually peeping sea. I] don’t believe the 
‘* blue Egean” beats the Bay of Cardigan. Yet your pictu- 
resque travellers come not hither, but file off at Maentwrog, 
right or left, for Festiniog or Beddgelert, and leave—God be 
thanked! the two Traeths, and poor Penrhyn, with all its her- 
mit farms, rich grassy dells, and rocks and woods, to me and the 
sea gulls, flitting white across under the blue vault, from one 
branch of the sea to the other; for ever may fashion so shun 
thee mine own Penrhyn, and leave thee sleeping between those 
arms, as a happy child folded in an empress mother’s, quite un- 
conscious of all the pomp of protection around it, while her 
voice, lowering the tone of royal dignity to that of a mother’s 
lullaby, sings it to sleep as sweetly as if it never spoke destiny 
to arealm! Who could think that lulling moan we hear is the 
roar of the great deep? but it is. 


Major. Let us mount this eminence, we are already pretty 
high; we shall then see into both Traeths. — Faith, warm work! 
The sun’s hot still, though he’s on the edge of the sea almost. 


Doctor. Do you see both? I must rest. 


Major. I see a little picture, and a vast picture,—either worth 
climbing the Andes for. Here’s a very steep wood, and through 
its fine “gloom I look down on two or three old stone cottage 
farms, almost a wild looking village; their roofs green as sod ; 
and a little blue cloud, formed by the stagnant smoke of their 
supper fires, hangs ‘ ‘round as a shield” above them, in the 
midst of the wide golden mellow bask of the declined sun, that 
hangs full over against the estuary mouth, and lights up all the 
little fields about ; even the black peat-stack looks cheerful in 
it. All’s rest to-day, like the calm in the sky and the sea, being 
Sunday. 

Quaker. It is quite telescopic, this perspective of the fir-tree 
trunks and their black breadth of shade above; it heightens the 
effect of all the brilliant yet dying glory of landscape we spy 
through it, so deep down. They milk late to- night—I hear a 
girl calling the cows; (what fine cows we see here! its a plea- 
= sight,) calling sud quavering away between whiles, like a 

Catalani. I think she s in that very green little meadow that 
shines here and there with running springs, and with many ivied 
rocks standing detached, all about. 

Major. There is a female in that field, calling COWS ; but do 
you know the singing voice you heard is an old man’s, a very old 
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man’s, by its quaver. Now I see him clearly, his head is as 
white as snow, and he’s “gy Wy it undera spout of water at the 
rock, washing himself. Ha, ha, ha! 

Doctor. There’s something to me wonderfully pleasing in the 
spec tacle of a man thus white headed, vet Ff oht he arted. (in eities 
you rarely see it,) thus placid, healthy of mind, healthy of hear 
a happy child in all but gre y hairs; after butfetting with so mans 
foes, so many plagues, so many cross chances as a long life must 
have brought down to beat “a one and weigh upon the other. 
like un loked-for whirlpools and horrid shadowing ice-Is slands. 
besetting a benighted ship on a Polar voyage of discovery, that 
one may reasonably give up for lost. 


Quaker. Is that thy real idea of our voyage of [if . triend 


Jaqui s/ 


Doctor. Why no, not exactly; re illy ot every body's VOVagt 
But | was going to say, that to see the human voyager at last 
whom one might have given up for cast away at least, secund 
rerum naturam, bring his good ship Into port thus merrily, is 
like the a with which thos ashore see the ship Of m\ 
simile coming home with colours flying, sails and decks white as 
thev went forth. all hands a-board alive still, and giving thre: 
lustv cheers for wives and sweethearts. I think this old fellow’s 
carol is as gladsome. 

Quaker. Ah, doctor, but the old man’s port is the OTAVE. 
Where’s the wife and sweetheart there? Thy parallel is in- 
congruous. 

Doctor. Well, ** the worm” is the sister; he returns om 
you'll allow. 

Quaker. And, tarther, dost thou mean, friend doctor, that li 
was born with a white head? Broken parallel again. 


Doctor. Friend. thou art eritical. By white sails and decks | 
did not typity white hairs,—but metaphorice white mind! whit 
bosom! purity of hand and heart, and all our inner tackle. 


Major. Yi ull nautical Hieht s of fancy are in place here. This 
is a sort of amp rhib yous district, at once rural and marine, a pe- 
cult rity of touching interest to the ple ture sque trave aes F. We 
have met already several young men, evide ntly seafaring. Tw 
or three of the old farmers we saw re sting themselves in reverence 
to the day, leaning over their half doors, or sitting on their 
benches before it, formed of the native rock, bore the stamp of 
their rough foster-mother, the great water graved on their faces 
as deep as letters on an old grave-stone, looking as a too, 


aye, as the fat ec] vwerub he id a-top of on . mossed with ag Many 
a wile lives lonely in thes — white homes, and giles ‘te eye, 
often wistfully, toward thi rreat mouths ot the Traeths and 
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MARWOLAETH PICTON, 


Picton, ceir cwynion, cur cant, 
Lladdw yd yn mreichiau lbw ‘yddiant. 
W. Davies. 


— hogion! ymlaen! mae y gelyn gerllaw, 
Varchogion! ymlaen! mae yn ymyl ymosawd ; 

Nac ovnwceh ei ddychryn,—ni wyddoch ddim braw,— 

Ymlaen, vy Mare hogion! yn ol yr hen ddevawd. 


Ni welodd y gelyn mo t’1cTon * erioed 
Yn arwain ei lu yn ei erbyn, heb orvod; 
Ymlaen, vy Marchogion! ymlaen, yn ddioed; 
Carlamweh, Arvogion! mae’r gelyn yn dyvod. 


Yn fromwyllt y taniant,—ymruthrant yn chwyrn ; 

Ond nia’u de rbyniwn, Vy anwyl Vry thoniaid ! 
Nynia’u de rbyniwn,—di ingoswn ein cyrn, 

Nia’u rhwygwn yn Ilwyr,—nes Haddwn y Heiddiaid. 


Hogasanten Havnau i vrathu vy mron, 

Er hyny, ymlaen! ac os ewympa eich Picton, 

Ve gwymp dros ei wlad. O'! ymlaen, y waith hon; 
Mae Buppve o’n plaid,—nid o blaid y gelynion. 


Ar hyn,—ar y gair—bu ymosawd a thrin, 
Ovn: idwy V mosawd! Oc h, eri addedigion ! 
Gweryriad y meirch! swn yr eirv, a than blin; 
Ac Angeu yn rheoli y marwawl ergydion ! 


Tan Preron y syrthiai ei varch ar ol march, 

A Buddug a wyli u dros dynged y gwron; 

Ac Angeu a vloeddiai,—“ Darparweh ei arch, 
A! heddyw rhaid marw y dewraf a ddynion.” 


Ow! picell ar bicell a chledd ar ol cledd 

A yvent et waedlin heb unrhyw dosturi; 

Mewn Ilid ysglyvaethent ei onawd yr un wedd. 
Ac yna crechwenent ar ol eu digoni, 


Treip 
Rhudyuchain. 


* Picton had a presentiment, which he expressed before he left Caermar- 
then, that he should die at Waterloo. 






































ESSAY ON THE LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS 
OF WALES, 


Ricu im legendary lore as is the literature of Wales, and 
abundant as have been her oral traditions, vet the extreme 
rarity of the requisite elementary materials for such disquisitions, 
renders it at this day no very easy task properly to discuss either 
of these two interesting subjects. 


The legends of every country are necess arily ofa date long an- 
terior to the invention ‘of the art of printing, and those of ancient 
Britain never having been subsequently embalmed for posterity by 
the instrumentality of the press, except some few scattered portions 
in the Welsh Archeology, have remained almost wholly in ma- 
nuscript. These manuscripts have unavoidably been exposed to va- 
rious accidents: great numbers have already been destroyed, and 
are now lost to us fo ever; others are daily perishing; and the few 
that remain are so dispersed as to become ‘of ve ry difficult access. 


The Welsh traditions have fared still worse; for these, resting 
on oral communication alone, lave depended entirely tor their 
preservation and transmission from generation to generation on 
the evanescent continuance of a language which has long been in 
a state of decadency, is declining faster and faster eve ry day, and 
would ere now have bes ‘n extinet, but for its retention in the per- 
formance of divine worship in the churches of the Prine ipality, 
and for the encouragement he!d out for its study by patriotic 


public institutions. 


Before it be yet too late, it were devoutly to be wished that 
these dispersed manuscripts, “a precious relics of the literature 
of our ancestors—these disjecti membra pocte, should be care- 
fully collected together, or transcribed at the national expense, 
and deposited in “the national library. [ say, at the national 
expense, for it is evident that whatever shall tend to elucidate 
the manners and institutions of the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
island, whatever shall contribute to theow any light on the first 
formation and gradual developments of the ‘mother tongue of 
Great Britain, must necessarily furnish matter of most intense 
interest, not only to the natives of the twelve counties of Wales, 


but to the whole British empire. 


The utility of legendary studies, in a literary point of view, 
and the practical advantages to be derived from them, have been 
fully demonstrated on the continent, both in Italy and in France. 
In consequence of researches in this neglected branch of letters, 
the Italian Uiterati have very recently discovered that Dante is 
indebted to an ancient legend for the sublime idea of the twelve 
intro-revolving circles of ever-during torments, which he has in- 
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troduced, with such terrific effect, into the inferno of his Dirina 
Comedia. And the French, as we are informed by M. le Pro- 
fesseur Villemain, in his Lectures on the Literary History of 
Europe, during the middle ages, have extracted something more 
important than mere literary illustration from the legends, both 
in prose and verse, of the Northern 7'rouveres, and the Provencal 
Troubadours. From the latter more particularly, whose language, 
the Roman Rustique, is now become altogether a dead language, 
but which so nearly resembles the Welsh in its grammatical con- 
struction, in its orientalisms, and in the close conformity of the 
rhyme, and metrical cadences of its poetry, it has been established 
that France possessed her constitutional monarchy, and her free 
institutions, long before her subjection to the Capetian race of 
kine’s. 

[ am here, of course, and throughout the whole of this essay, 
considering the term “ Legend” in its more general and original 
sense Legenda, as signifying every ancient work which has been 
written with the intention of its being legend, that ts, read by the 
public and by posterity, and not in the more limited signification 
of the word, which would contine me to such productions only as 
the L ye ide Doree, the Buc! dd Sant Bdmund, and other lives 
of the saints, although these also, even in their detail of super- 
stitious miracles, are replete with much matter of curlous injor- 
mation, concealed under the dross of the monastic prejudices and 
ignorance of the times in which they were written. 


Of the Welsh legends, those which relate to the giants, whe- 
ther they fall under the proper domain of history or of fable, 
necessarily claim our first attention, for they are said to have 
heen our primeval aneestors. The tales of the Welsh giants 
naturally associate themselves with our reminiscences of the 
nursery; and who ts there that is not familiar with the eventful 
history of Jack, the giant-killer. “ Babies,” says Dr. Johuson, 
“do not want to hear about babies; they like to be told of giants 
and castles, and of somewhat to stimulate and stretch their little 
minds.” The literature of Wales may boast a more complete col- 
lection of tales of this deseription than that of any other country, 
and at this moment the public is on the ve ry tiptoe of expeetation 
for the promised appearance of an edition of the Mudivogion or 
Babrnogion, under the auspices of the first Celtic scholar of the 
age.” Although this celebrated work has been truly termed at 
present “Sa sealed book,” yet when onee opened to the world, it 
will no doubt produce the embrvo germs of a hundred Welsh 
historical romances, which at no distant dav may enter into an 
honorable rivality with the admired preductions of the great 
romancer of the north. 


7 1); (dwe lughe 
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There is no age or country which has not preserved some 
traditionary account, or some fabulous legend of the former 
existence of a gigantic race of men, far superior in size and 
stature to the dimensions of the human form at present. In most 
other countries, indeed, this account appears to rest: prine ipally 
on tradition and conjecture. But Wales has preserved her 
Historia Gigantum, her Chorca Giyantum, and her Brut y 
Tywysogion,in which works, the real existence of these colossal he- 
roes is seriously asserted, if not historically proved. Our traditions 
also serve to corroborate this testimony, and the name of one of 
the highest mountains in North W ales, Cader Idris, serves to 
perpetuate the memory of the giant Idris, who, we are told, was 
a great astronomer and astrologer, one of the three Seronyddion, 
the Sarronides of the ancients. 

The names of these three happy astrologers of the island of 
Britain, as the ‘y were styled, were 

Ipris Gawr, or the Giant Idris, 

Gwyppion, or the Diviner by Trees, 

Gwyn,the Son of Nud, the Generous. 
So great was their knowledge of the stars, that they could fore- 
tell whatever might be desired to be known until the day of 
doom. , 

Their astronomical title of Seronyddion is derived from Seren, 
the Welsh for Star, and Honydd (Atonyddion in the plural), one 
who discriminates or points out. Nor, in an etymological point 
of view, should it be forgotten, that this Seren, this Cambrian 
star, has illumined the English language with the words Serene, 
Sercnade, &e., though the Saxon lexteographers have not thought 
fit to acknowledge this obligation, but ascribe their origin 
erroncously to the French and Latin tongues. 

Among the traditions which still remain of the giant /dris, I 
should not omit to mention, that by the side of a lake at the foot 
of the mountain of this name there are three gigantic stones, 
called Tri Greienyn, which the common people in the neigh- 
hourhood describe as three grains of sand, which the giant shook 
out of his shoe before he ascended the Cader, or chair of his 
mountain observatory, It is from Greienyn, that the English 
word grain is obviously derived. 

In South Wales there prevails a somewhat similar tradition of 
a eiantess, who in very ancient times is said to have resided in 
the Hay Castle, and who, one winter morning, in stepping across 
the river Wye, to ascend the Radnorshire hills, dropped a small 
vebble out of her ‘ Llopan O Gordwal,” her morocco shoe, 
which pebble is to this day to be seen sti uiding erect in Llowes 
Church-yard, a stone six fect high! 


So extravagant, indeed, have been the accounts furnished us 
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of giants of incredible bulk and strength, that the very existence 
of such a race of people has been much questioned. It has been 
asserted that the stature of man has been ever the same in all 
ages, and some Sc otch mathematicians have even pretended to 
demonstrat the mathematical impossibility of giants; but, in the 
sc ripture, we are told of giants, who were produced by the mar- 
riages of the sons of God with the daughters of men. This 
passage, indeed, has been ditlerently interpreted, so as to render 
it doubtful whether the word translated giants, does there imply 
any extraordinary stature. On this pomt I should observe that 
the Welsh word for a giant, ‘* cawr,” very nearly resembles the 
Hebrew ‘ ceuer,” which has the same signitic ation; and. that 
cawr, and its plural cowrus, give us the probable etymology of 
the three English words, to cower, to cow, and coward; for the 
ordinary race of men must necessarily have been cowed, have 
cowered, and become cowards, before these monstrous giants, 
who were of such vastly superior size and force. Hence also, 
the W elsh word, ewrian, decidere in talos, to fall down back upon 
one’s knees,—a position naturally induced by the intimidation of 
agiant, But whatever interpretation may be given to this pas- 
sage in the Bible, there are other parts of scripture, however, 
which designate giants with their dimensions in so specific a 
manner, that we cannot possibly doubt, as in the instance of Og, 
king of Basan, and of Goliah, and his brethren. 


Monsieur Le Cat, in a memoir read before the Academy of 
Sciences at Rouen in France, has given a very full account of 
most of the giants mentioned by authors, both in ancient and 
modern times; among these, however, he takes no notice of our 
Welsh giants, though he, of course, has not forgotten to enu- 
merate the two giants slain by the nephew of Charlemagne, of 
whom mention is also made in the Welsh history of that prince, 
in the passage beginning with, 


* Ae a phedawr rhefawg y rhwymid Oliver,” &e. 
And with four ropes they bound Oliver, &c. 
The origin of the giants of Wales may be traced back even to 
an antediluvian source. In the 10th chapter of Genesis, among 


the sous of Japheth are mentioned Gomer and Magog, and in 
the fitth verse we are told, that 


“By these were the Isles of the Gentiles divided in their lands,” &e. 


The descendants of Gomer were the Gomerii, and afterwards 
the letter g being changed ito ce, of which there are a numbet 
of similar instances in the Celtic dialects, they were called 
Cymmern, and at last, as are the modern Welsh at this day, 
( ‘ymry, 
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Gogledd also, which in the ancient British signifies the north, 
has a direct reference to the land of Gog. 


The names of the three Titanian giants, Cottus, Briareus, and 
Gyges, are evidently of Celtic origin. Cottus, from coed or coet, 
the Welsh for a wood or mountain forest; and the ancients de- 
scribe a race of shepherds, in primitive Europe, as giants, who 
dwelt in the forests or etd From Cottus came the Cottt, 
Yscotti, Scoti, or Scotch, though our great English lexicographer, 
Dr. Johnson, would not probably have admitted this derivation of 
Scotland from coed or coet, a wood, after having told us, in his 
Tour to the Hebrides, that he could discover no trees in that 


country. 


Briareus comes from Breyr, (in the plural Breyrau,) the 
Welsh for a baron, nobleman, or occupier of a fortified castle. 


Gyges from Ogygia, the name by which Plutarch distinguishes 
Ireland, and which was probably the Ogygia of Homer, as he 
describes this country as situated, in a remote part of he world, 
upon seas unknown. 


It has been well observed by the learned author of the CelticRe- 
searches, that in a rude state of society, which regarded the pre- 
valence of brute force as the supreme law, a superior degree of 
bodily strength would necessarily create a distinction of rank, 
and must, therefore, have been a desirable object. He that was 
possessed of this qualification, would of course be constituted 
the leader of a band, and thus acquire the exercise of supreme 
dominion. The surest means of perpetuating such a distinction 
amongst his children, must have been to select for his consort 
the stoutest and most robust of the females. Such achoice, fre- 
quently repeated, could not fail of producing in the human race 
the same effect which experience ascertains in the brute creation — 
the enlargement and improvement of the species. What we read 
of the ancient Germans, and, indeed, of their modern descendants 
under Frederick the Great, sufficiently proves the practicability 
of aggrandizing the human form beyond its ordinary dimensions. 
Thus the existenc e and continuance of a race of men superior to 
the common standard in size and stature may be very easily ac- 
counted for, but we have no documents which inform us when 
these Welsh Titanians ceased to procreate procerity, 


Mr. Bulwer’s last novel of Eugene Aram has recalled to the 
memory of the public, the history of this extraordinary man, who 
was executed for a murder committed more than fourteeen years 
before his conviction, It is not, perhaps, very generally known, 
that he spent the greater portion of this long interval of time, in 
collecting and arranging the materials of a Celtic Lexicon, and 
also, a very elaborate dissertation on the legends and traditions of 
all the different branches of the great Celtic family ; comprising, 
the Welsh, Scoteh, Armoric, and Waldensic. In the latter work, 
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le has deduced the origin of the whole heathen mythology trom 
the institutions of our Celtic ancestors. To a pamphlet pub- 
lished soon after his execution, but now become extremely scarce, 
ceiving an account of his remarkable trial, and the whole of his 
learned and most ingenious defence, there are appended some 
CO pious extracts from these collections. If the original many 

scripts have been preserved, they would prove an inyaluable 
acquisition to any future compiler of similar works. 


But the legends of Wales have not furnished materials to pro- 
fane authors alone, for they have also been descanted upon 
by some of sm ancient fathers of the church. St. Augustine 
in particular, in his ‘* De Civitate Dei,” alludes more than once 
to the then e arta traditions of the Celtic giants; and in one of 
his sermons, the thirtv-seventh of his discourses to his brethren in 
the desert, he further expressly mentions his having seen and 
COnVerst d with men, °° unewrm oculum fantim mn Sronte habentes,” 
having only one eye in their foreheads. One certainly feels 
much more r adily disposed to give credence to the existence of 
the Welsh giants, than to the reality of these monocular monsters! 

| have dwelt longer on the subject of Welsh giants, than per- 
haps the limits of this essay yuld properly admit; because 
all the legends and traditions which relate to them are certainly 
founded on historic faets. 

The Welsh legends may be divided into two classes,—namely, 


into those which are exc lusively peculiar to Wales, and those 
which are common to her, toge ther with other countries. 





Of the former number, after the giants, the Uchain Banog, 

Yehain Banog, will claim our first attention. 

The Uchain Banoy, the large horned oxen, were some kind 
of animals formerly in Wales distinguished by their branching 
horns ; probably either the Moose, the F lk, or ‘the Bison. There 
is scarcely a lake in the Principality, but it is asserted by the 








neighbourhood to be the one out of which the Yehain Banog 
: drew the Afanc, another terrible antmal, supposed to be the 
: he iver. 

) ln the Triads of Caradawe, one of the three chief master-works 
) of the island of Britain, is deseribed to be ‘the drawine of the 
{fune to land out of the lake by the branching-horned oxen of 
| Hu Gadarn, so that the lake burnt no more. 


(nderthe name of Ilu Gadarn, we are told the Su preme Bee 
is figured. 


Onginally Banog, probably, gaiied the lofty or mighty 
giant, from Ban, an id Og Ban bei ing high, lofty, or remarkable, 
and is frequently used to designate » high mountams, as Bajaun- 


+” 


Brycheinog, o the Brecknock Van, Benllomond, and the high 
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lands of Zal-y-fan, in the counties of Glamorgan and Car- 
marthen. 

The former existence of arace of animals ofthis description seems 
to be established by the monstrous fossile bones which have at dif- 
ferent times been discovered in the earth in diferent parts of 
the island, and more particularly about ~ eat years ago in Gwent, 
at St. Arvan’s, near Chepstow. These exuv i@, were formerly sup- 
posed to be antediluvian remains of the world before the flood: 
but our modern geologists assert them to be of a date long pos- 
terior to the deluge. In further corroboration of the existence of 
a larger species of oxen than those now known, I should not 
omit to mention, that the Welsh had four different sorts of yokes 
for oxen, the names of which have still remained to us; 
namely, the Pyr-iau,the Mai-iau, the Ceseliau, and the Hiriau, 
the jugum longum, or long yoke for cattle of extraordinary size. 
They are all mentioned in the laws of Howell Dda, and the 
learned Wotton has commented on them at considerable length. 

There are not wanting several writers, however, who affect to 
disbelieve the reality of this gigantic breed of cattle. Both Phor- 
nutus, in his ‘De fabularum poeticarum alleyoriis speculatio,’ 
an Inquiry into the allegories of the fables of the poets ; and Pale- 
phatus, in his Amora, sive de incredibilibus, on incredible things ; 
declare themselves decidedly against their existence. 


“ Amen yr Uchain Banog ;” 


says Dafydd ap Edmwnd, who wrote in the year 1450. 

The Afane, if it be really the beaver, is an animal somewhat 
better known. Besides the frequent mention of this amphibious 
creature, as connected with the Banog, by many of the elder 
Welsh bards, Giraldus Cambitensis informs us, that in_ his 
time, that is in the year 1188, this animal was — in the river 
Teivi in Cardiganshire. J/r. Thomas Lewis, also, in his Welsh- 
English Dictionary, published in 1815, further assures us, that 
the beaver had been seen within the memory of man, at Nant 
Francon, in Cacrnarvonshire. It is now entirely extinet, and we 
are supplied with its valuable furs from Canada and Hudson’s 
Bay. 

Why this harmless animal should ever have been described 
as an obje ct of terror in our Welsh legends, it is diflicult to con- 
ceive ; unless, indeed, we are to suppose, that its amphibious 
habits, its extraordinary sagacity, and the strong resemblance of 
its cry to the voice of an infant, might have inspired our credu- 
lous and superstitious ancestors with a sort of mysterious dread ; 
to which its dusky colour may also, perhaps, have not a little 


contributed. 
In Captain Franklin’s Travels in North America, lately pub- 
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lished, he tells us, that an English gentleman went out in that 
country to shoot beavers, but on ap proaching a troop of them, 
who were frisking and frolicking about for their amusement, he 
was so much struck with the close resemblance of their sportive 
plays and innocent cries to the infantine voices and gambols of 
his own little children, that he stopped short, and could not find 
in his heart to level his gun at them: the feelings of this humane 
sportsman are, indeed, to be envied ! 


From the Afane, 1 shall only extract his fang:, for the pur- 
am of etymology; though Johnson, as usu: i, assigns this word 
a Saxon origin, 


Of other races of animals mentioned in our Welsh legends, 
and proved by other circumstances to have once existed in their 
wild state of nature in Wales, we have yet to mention the bear, 
the wolf, the wild pig, and the deer. 


The earliest mention made of the dear is in the legend of 
“ Gwrnerth Ergydlym,” printed in the Welsh Archeology, 
vol. ul. p. 68; we are there told that ‘* Gwrnerth Exgydlym 
a lladdes yr arth mwyaf ertoed a saeth wellten,” that is, “ the 
keen-darting man of strength, (perhaps the Cambrian title for 
Apollo,) sle »w the largest bear that was ever seen, with an arrow 
of straw.” 

What may be the meaning of this enigmatie “‘ arrow of straw, 
it is now very difficult to form any conjecture; but it appears 
from several passages in Taliesin, that the Druids made use 
of straw-reeds, and the spicula, or points of certain trees, in all 
their sacred rites. The great bard particularly tells us, 


“Bum ynghaer Felenydd, 
Yt gryssynt Wellt a Gwydd.’ 
W. Arch. vol. i. p- 29. 


“T have been in the city of Pelenydd, or Belenydd, whither the straws and 
sprigs were hastening.” 


The delivery of straw from one person to another was the 
solemn form of contracting an engagement among the Celts : and 
the author of the Celtic Researches very properly observes, that 
it is probably in allusion to this mode of contract that the Latins 
used the word stipu/or, in their language, to signify, to agree, 
to contract, to stipulate, trom stipula, a straw. So, also, in the 
same manner, they formed faedus, foederis, a treaty, or compact, 
from the Irish-Celtic, foder, straw, (whence the English fodder ;) 
and the Welsh-C eltic, fydd, faith; the latter word being derived 
from fwyd, or bwyd, (i. e.) food, the wheat straw, or stalks 
furnishing mankind with the principal article of their subsistence 

-the statt of life. 





As the delivery or exchange of a wheat-straw constituted the 
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formality of entering into a civil contract, as a pledge of faith for 
its performance, so the breaking of a straw denoted its dissolu- 
tion. Accordingly, in another old bard, cited in Mr. Edward 
Davies’s book, page 178, we find this expression : 


Oni ’mddyddan yelhwaneg, 
Tor y gwelltyn ain dyn teg.” 


*‘ If she converses no more, break the straw with my fair one;” that is, 
break off your connexion with her. 


From these and a great number of other authorities of the 
same kind which might be cited, we learn that wheat-straw was 
not only the symbol of Druidical science, but the type of all civil 
contracts; so that, it might not inaptly constitute an emblem of 
general siviilintine. In this sense we may interpret the legend 
of the slaying of the great bear, by Gwrnerth Ergydlym, with 
a straw arrow, into an allegory, signifying the destruction of bar- 
barism and brutality, depicted under the great northern bear, by 
the introduction of science and civilization under Apollo, the god 
of music, of physic, of poetry, and divination. 

If my interpretation of this legend be correct, the passage 
cited would not go the length of proving the real existenc e of the 
bear in Wales, in former times, since he is here only alluded to 
allegorically. But there are other traditions, both oral and 
written, which establish this fact beyond a doubt. Of these, I will 
only cite one, which will be sufficient for my purpose. In a ve ry 
curious little tract, in the Welsh language, on hunting and field- 
sports, preserved to us, by Dr. John Davies, to whom we are 
under so many obligations, it appears that the bear, as well 
as the wild boar, were formerly hunted in the chace, and con- 
sidered as exc -ellent eating. 


“ Pennaf cig hely yw Carw, ac ysgyfarnog, a Baedd Gwyllt, ac Arth.” 


““The best hunted meat is the stag, and the hare, and the wild-boar, and 
the bear.”’ 


And then this writer on venery proceeds to give some very 
particular instructions as to the most approved mode of hunting 
these animals. 


I cannot quit this legendary tale of the bear slain by an arrow 
of straw, without noticing the etymological deductions with which 
the original Welsh words of this story furnish us. 


From waddes, slew, and from wadd, to slay, the Romans, 
by pretixing the letter g, and giving the word a Latin termination, 
have formed their ‘‘gladium,” a sword or instrument of slaughter ; 
of which latter Saxon term for destruction, it is, also, evidently 
the etymon, with the addition only of the usual Welsh prefix ys, 
as, YS lladd, *sludd, (pronounce ed slath, ) slay, slaughte TT. 
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From Gwydd, or wydd, wild trees, we have formed the 
English word weed. From gwyl/t, or wyllt, as in baedd gquyllt, 
ve trace the origin of wild, and the modern descendant of the 
wild boar; the pig is so ealled, from this word’s signifying in 
Welsh, a prickle, or bristle, than which nothing can be more 
strikingly descriptive of the bristly beast. 

These philological digressions will not, I hope, be deemed 
wholly foreign to the subject, since they serve to prove, how essen- 
tially necessary is the study of the Welsh language, in order to 
attain a proper knowledge of modern E nglish, 


The next wild beast | have to mention, as one of those whose 
race is now extinct amone us, the wolf, is freque ‘nitly mentioned 
in the Welsh legends; and this is so far material, as the absolute 
silence of Ossian respecting this animal, throughout the whole of 
the poems attributed to him, has been urged as a decisive proof 
of their not being genuine; since, if they were of the age they 
import to be, they would necess wrily have contained some allu- 
sions to the ravages of so destructive a creature. Our very pro- 
verbs in Wales, which, indeed, are so many condensed legends 
and traditions, often allude to this animal. To this day, we fre- 
quently hear this adage ; 

‘Diwttafi tleidden ei gennad ei hunnan.” 
“ }lis own messenger is most diligent to the little wolf.” 

The Welsh names for this rapacious animal are highly expres- 
sive, and even poetical, as Cidwm, the dog of doom, and Blaidd, 
the son of slaughter, from ab Lleiddiad, the son of a slayer. 


| know of no legend or traditionary story which will enable us 
to ascertain the precise period whe that beautiful creature, the 
wild deer, ceased to roam at large on the Welsh mountains. 
We learn from Camden, however, that they formerly abounded 
in the neighbourhood of Llanthoney Abbey, on the Hereford- 
shire, Monmouthshire, and Breconshire hills, where they added 
much to the beauty of the surrounding scenery. In ancient 
times there were three species of wild deer in W ales, the Curw, 
or stag; the Jwreh, or roe buck; and the Ewig Liwyd, or Menus 
deer, or fallow deer. 

The Carw,* or stag, probably so called from Cawr, a giant, on 
account of the stately form and gigantic antlérs of this noble 
animal, is now extinct, though they must formerly have existed 
in great numbers, from the tri aditionary proverb respecting its 
tlesh: 

Elusen tam o garw.” 


‘“ Even a morsel out of a stag is alms.” 


The Jwreh, or ree buck, also, has long ceased to be seen 


* Observe the resemblance between this word and the Latin “ Cervus.”— Eps. 
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among us, but not without leaving behind him many legendary 
memorials of his former existence, in the great number of names 
of places called after him, as Bryn yr Lwrch, ’fynnon yr Twrch, 
Llwyn Twreh, &c. 

The Ewig Llwud, or brown deer, though not entirely extir- 
pated from the country, have long ceased to exist in their wild 
state of nature, and are now only to be found in a great degree 
domesticated in the parks and paddoe! ks of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen. 


The following traditionary lines in English doggerel verse, 
apparently composed by the men of Herefordshire in derision of 
their Radnorshire ne ‘ighbours, seem to prove that, at no very 
distant period, there were no deer, either wild or tame, in that 
district of the Principality: 


* Alas! alas! poor Radnorshire ! 
Never « park, nor ever a deer, 
Nor ever a squire of five hundred a year, 
Save Sir Richard Fowler of Abbey-Cwim-lI fir.” 


However prove rbially circumseribed may have formerly been 
the revenues of the landed § gentlemen of the county of Radnor, 
the times are since most wonderfully improved; since, at the 
present day, the names of more than one Radnorshire esquire 
might be mentioned pel princely mansions display all the 
splendid luxuries of the Persian satraps, combined with the more 
solid hospitality of the old English baron. 

The Welsh name for this beautiful animal, “ Ewig Llwyd,” 
the hind, the brown doe, or fallow deer, ec naturally suggest 
to us the deri eres of the Enelish word ewe, a she shee p, as 
taken from ewig, which is formed of the two mana syllables 
ew, an ewe; mei ig, a sob,—** the sobbing ewe ;”’ the deer bei ine, 
in fact, the only animal which ts said to weep or sob when 
wounded, or hi wrdly pressed by the hunters. 

“ Let the stricken deer go weep.”’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


And again, in ** As you like it,” 


‘ The wretched animal heav’d forth such groans 
Phat their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting, and the big round tears 
(ours’d one another down his innocent nose 


” 


In piteous chace 


Tq, the final syllable of the word, was of course omitted when 
ew came to be used in English to signify a female sheep instead 
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ot a doe, as the epithet was no longer applicable, and therefore 
dropped. 

Of the goat, derived from coed or coet, a mountain wood, tha 
animal between the deer and the sheep, which is still sometimes 
seen to browse on our mountains, | recollect no legendary tale. 
I shall only observe, therefore, that the Welsh words G afr, Afr, 
and Heifr, which designate this species of animals, have fur- 
nished the English language with gaffer, as signifying a «rey- 
beard; and with heifer, which means a young or little cow. 


| have now to notice a tradition which, as it is of a sacred 
character, it becomes me to approach with reverential respect. 
I mean (the report tri ansmitted down to our days in Wales, that 
the gre: at Apostle, St. Paul, visited the Prine ipality, coming 
hither direct from Rome to preach the gospel. 


It would be unsuitable, on the present occasion, to enter into 
any discussion of so grave a subject further than merely to ob- 
serve, that some inscriptions which have been discovered are 
said to corroborate this tradition, which is further confirmed by 
the well known early independence of the see of Rome, mani- 
fested by the Welsh church. To this I will only add, that there 
, or at least there was, a very ancient manuscript in the library 
of Merton College, Oxford, containing a series of letters pur- 
porting to be a correspondence between the Apostle Paul and 
Seneca, in which there are said to be some allusions to the for- 
mer’s supposed visit to Wales. These epistles, however, have 
been held to be spurious. They are mentioned in Pointer’ S 
Miscellanies, page 214. 

In an essay on the Legends and Traditions of Wales, it would 
be inexcusable to omit those which relate to the alleged diseo- 
very of the new world by a Welsh prince several hundred years 
before the birth of C hristophe r Columbus. 


Is 


A tradition of this memorable event has been regularly handed 
down to us from generation to generation; and is further sup- 
ported, as well by the very striking resemblance between many 
words in the Welsh language and that spoken by the American 
Indians, as by the authority of numerous writers who have 
touched on this subject. Nor should it be forgotten that, in 
the reign of the last sovereign of the House of Tudor, it is said 
that a serious intention was manifested of asserting the title of 
the English queen to the Spanish colonies in South America, on 
the ground of this supposed prior discovery by Prince Madoc. 
Now, certainly, whatever could have furnished matter of grave 
and serious debate at the council table of Elizabeth, before such 
statesmen as Cecil and Walsingham, before such lawyers as 
Cook and Verulam, before the gallant and enlightened Raleigh, 
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and the all-accomplished Sydney, can never be considered as 
altogether chimerical and absurd. 

So much, however, has been said on this historic doubt, that 
I must content myself with two or three observations only, and 
with one single quotation, an extract from a work in the Welsh 
language, printed at Oxtord, in the year 1677, under the Zmpri- 
matur ‘of the Vice-C hancellor, entitled ‘ Hanes y Fydd Gris- 
tianogol; or, a History of the Christian Religion,” by Charles 
Edwards. 

In page 193 of the third edition of this work, in speaking of 
the memorable events which occurred between the years 1166 and 
1170, the author thus expresses himself: 

“ Yn amser y blinderau hyn mentrodd Madog, un o feibion Owen, Tywosog 
Gwynedd, 1 veisio gwlad arall an amcan hyd y mor mawr tua m: awchlud 
hawd : a chwedi gweled gwledydd hyfryd heb drigolion, dychwelodd adrer, 
a llanwodd ddégo longau ar eyfry w oi genedl ac ydoedd chw: wog i fyned 
ile cant heddweh; a thyhir iddy: it wladychu yn Meesico. O herwydd 
pan ddat cuddwyd America ir Europeiad | yn yr oes ddiweddaf aeth heibio, 
eafwyd yno Eirio Cymraeg; canys pan ymddid lanont ynghyd dywedant 
urth eu gilydd gwrando, ac y mae yno aderyn a chraig y Alwant Pengw yy 
ac ynys a elwir Corroeso a Phen Briton, ac afon elwir, Guwyndor.” 

In addition to the very remarkable rese milindans between the 
words here cited and the Welsh, it may be further urged that it 
is not impossible but the word America itself mi Ly be of Welsh 
origin. We know that Armorica is composed of three Welsh 
words, latinized into one by the Romans, ar, mor, isa, on the 
lower sea, as descriptive of its ge ographical position. For this 
etymology we have the authority of Menage. Now, if the de- 
rivation of Armorica be admitted, why may not Americe also be 
composed of the three Welsh words, ar myr uchel, or a myr 
ycha, on the high seas, Or on the farthest seas, as an appro- 
priate dese ription of this newly-discovered continent beyond the 
Atlantic ocean? In this supposition, Vesputius must have 
assumed the prenomen of Americus from the already well known 


name of the country, as the Romans assumed the names of 


Africanus, Germanicus, Britannicus, &c. from their having 
visited or distinguished themselves in those respective countries. 
Of this, at least, we are certain, that he who thus assumed _ the 
name is not entitled to the honour of the discovery. 

If it be true, as is asserted by a learned writer in the Asiatic 
Researches, * that there existed in very early times an intercourse 
between ancient Britain and ancient India, and that our island 
was well known to the oldest Hindu historians under the name 
of Bretashtan, ‘* the Sacred Island of the West;” this would 
certainly tend very much to strengthen the probability of Prince 


* Mr. Wilson’s Dissertation on Egypt and the Nile. —Asiatic Res. vol. 3. 
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thatit was Eijdwd, the knight, a holv man of Cér Dewdws, who 
improved the manner of ulling the cround, and taught them to 
raise wheat-corn by the ploug rh in places where it grew not be- 
fore. a wa probability, therefure, it is to bp s ancient chivalric 
agrict ulturist that W ales was indebted fi the now lost art of 
growing corn on the mountain tops. 

A noble attempt is now making in Brecknockshire to bring 
these mountainous spots again into a state of artificial culture, 
by planting them with a hardier species of the tea plant. If 
these efforts shall succeed in liberating Great Britain frem the 
tribute she pays to the celestial empire, from the panic faith of 
the Hong merchants, and the insolence of the mandarins, our 

iture bards will address this spinted plante with the well 


fi 
known line, 


* Te vemente die te decedente cané < 


This novel species of arboriculture has already been recorded 
zn the pages of the Cambrian — terlyt peculiar ‘ly appropriated 
to the history and interests of the Principality, and which is in- 
ierspersed with notices ef our Welsh legends and traditions. 


It has been acknowledge “d by ancient authors that the druids 
professed astronomy. There are some reasons for supposing 
them to have "ie n acquainted with the science of optus, and 
that the use of the telescope was not unknown to them. An 
ancient historian thus speaks of Britain: * It ts also said, that 
in this island the moon appears very near the earth, and that 
certain eminences of a terrestrial nature are descried in that 
planet,” &c. And the triads I have already cited, mention the 
the Drych ab ctdddar, or cilidawr, the speculum or “ looking- 
glass of the son of the pervading glance,” or of * the searcher 
of mystery,” as one of the secrets of the island of Britain. t 

The same exhaustless stores of legendary information further 
acquaint us that Stone-henge, on Salisbury Plain, that stupe n- 
dous monument of druidical architecture, was called the Gwaith 
Emrys, or the work of Fmrys, or of the revolution, and was 
considered one of the three mighty labours—one of the three 
wonderful works of Britain. This is also mentioned by Geottrey 
of Monmouth, and celebrated in the Latin poem of Alexandet 
Mecham, ** De Divine S Saprentiwe laudibus.”” In our earliest 
legends, the massacre On Salisbury Plain is called * Brad y 
Cyllyll hirion,’ ’ the treachery of the long knives. 


* Mr. Samuel Rootsey, a ce lebrated chemist of Bristol 
+ Vol. 3, p. 522. 


tSee Welsh Archeology, vol. 2; and Davies's Celtic Researches, p. 


192. This legendary tale, therefore, enables us to vindicate for Wales the 
honour of the first discovery of the teles« ope, long betore the period usually 
iscribed to this invention 
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In the mechanical arts an ancient legend informs us, that 
Coll, the son of Cyllin, the son of Caradawc, the son of Bran, 
was the first who taught the Cymry the use of a mill with a 
wheel. It should seem that, afterwards, the Welsh arrived ata 
degree of perfection in works of machinery, which has never been 
surpassed, even in modern times;* for we find it asserted in 
Dr. Davies's Latin-Welsh Dictionary, printed in the reign of 
Charles the First, that a mill was found, in the year 1574, buried 
in the ground at a place called Bryn y Casteil, in Eidernyon, 
which appeared to have been worked by some species of extra- 
ordinary machinery, and turned swiftly round when once set 
going, without the impulsion of wind or water, or the labour 
of any animal. A full description of this piece of machinery is 
given in this dictionary, under the word Breuan, or molendinum. 


It is here, also, that I should introduce some notice of those 
Cambro-Britannic traditions and legends which make allusion 
to the invention of letters, of arithmetic, and the art of divination 
by trees. But as this part of my subject has been so very ably 
dise ussed by the late Mr. Edward Davies in his “ Celtie Re- 
searches,” and by Mr. Owen, in his essay on the ‘* Celtic Roots,’ 
I feel myself dispe nsed from entering so fully into these investi- 
gations as I should otherwise have done. 


The letters of all the earliest alphabets, more particularly the 
Welsh, present a strong resemblance to the springs of certain 
trees, which appear to have been the first symbols for communi- 

catirg ideas, somewhat in the style of the Fey ptian hierogly phic S. 
The druidical alphabet was called “ Coelbren y Reirdd,” the 
billet of signs of the bards, or the bardie alphi thet: and these 
signs or lette ‘rs were not written on paper or on pare hment, as in 
modern usage, but cut out on a square piece of wood ; each 
letter resembled the sprig of some particular tree. The yew, for 
instanee, as well from its longevity as from being an evergreen, 
served as the type of existence, and was represented by the 
letter 7. Thus yw, the Welsh for the yew tree, signifies ts or 
are in that language; and by converting the w, as usual, into vr, 
is radix of the Latin vivo, &e. 


In arithmetic, the Welsh word Rhyqgn, a notch or incision, ts 
a legendary memento, which reminds us of the simple manner in 
which our ancestors kept their accounts, by notches on a stick, 
which was called the Rhygnbren, the scoring-stick or tally. 
And it is from Rhygn we have derived the modern Enelish word 


* We hope, in a future number, to present our readers with some remarks 
respecting the extraordinary improvements recently made by a gentleman, 
residing near London, in water-mills ; improvements incale ulably valuable to 
a country so interspersed with streams as Wales : we are confident that, in 
many situations, tt 
steam.-— EF prs. 


ey will entirely supersede the expensive application of 
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reckon, still pronounced rickon by tne common people, since 
formerly all reckonings were kept by notching on a stick. 
: ' ' 

The Coelbren, again, which I have already: mentioned, is com- 

osed of Coel, an omen, and pren, astick; and was the divining 

stick on which future events were predicted, and therefore called 


the Bardic Alphabet. 


Taliesin makes the following mystic allusions in one of his 
legends to this art of divination by trees, which he declares him- 
self to have possessed: 


* My vi vw Taliesin, 
Ben Beirdd y Gorllewin; 
Mi adwaen bob corsin, 
Yngogov Gorddewin.” 
W. Arch., vol. 1, p. 34. 


“ T am Taliesin, 
Chief of the bards of the west; 
L am acquainted with every sprig 
In the cave of the arch-diviner.’’ 


And again, in his Angar Cyvindawd, ‘* Concordia Discors,”’ 
he further boasts : 


“ Gogwm—Pwy amgyfrawd gwydd.” 
“ T know the intent of the trees.” 


In Owen's Welsh Dictionary we learn that the Bedw, the 
birch, was an emblem of compliance and complacency. If a 
young woman accepted the addresses of a lover, she gave him 
a sprig of birch ; but if she rejected him, she presented him with 
a branch of Collen, or hazel, probably because of the double 
meaning in Welsh of the word Collen, which signifies a loss, as 
well as the hazel tree. 

In England, the willow, for some reason or other, and very 
possibly from some allusion to the pensile species of this tree, 
called the weeping willow, has been substituted for the hazel; and 
discarded or deserted lovers are to this day said to wear the 
willow; but the phrase can only be explained by a reference to 
the Welsh traditions. 

Of the games and amusements of our ancestors, which are still 
in use among us, both tradition and etymology assure us that 
backgammon is a Welsh invention; it is a compound word 
formed of ‘* bac!,”’ little, and ‘‘cammawn,” or *f cammon, a bat- 
tle, quasi, the little battle.— Preliolum,” says Wotton, ‘ hu- 

jusce enim lusus nomen est purum Wallicum; a Wallis igitur ad 
nos hune ludum provenisse esse verisimillimum.” This derivation 
is even allowed by Johnson, who is generally over scrupulous 
in his admission of Welsh etymologies. 
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It appears that a gaming-table, somewhat like a chess- board, 
or pair of closing tables, “called in Welsh a fawlfwrdd, was a 
fashionable piece of furniture amongst the domestic utensils of 
persons of quality in Wales. It is frequently mentioned in the 
laws of Howel Dda, but for what particular game this table was 
designed, does not appear from any legend, account, or tradition 
that has reached us, although the expression chware tawlvwrdd, 
to play at ‘* tawlbwrdd,” very frequently occurs. 

The Welsh Dante, or “‘ ¥ Bardd Cwsgq,” the visionary bard, has 
worked up most of our legendary tales with admirable effect into 
his extraordinary poem, which certainly very much resembles 
the Divina Comedia, and of which the late Mr. Walters, in his 
Dissertation on the Welsh Language, has very justly observed, 
that if, as it has frequently been said, it be worth while to ac quire 
the Spanish language, me ‘rely for the pleasure of reading Don 
Quixote in the originé i, it would certainly repay any one’s pains 
to learn Welsh, were it only for the delight of reading Y Barvd 
Cwsg in that lancuage. 


In Dr. Percy’s ** Relics of Old English Poetry,” there is pre- 
served the ancient ballad of the Enchanted Mantle, taken from 
a Welsh legend, which acquaints us that the wife of Cradoc 
Fraich Fras, “ Tegau Eurfron,”’ possessed three valuable orna- 
ments, of which she alone was worthy,—her knife, her golden 
goblet, and her mantle. The last, Mr. Jones in his History of 
Brecknockshire has observed, was certainly with great propriety 
esteemed one of the thirteen curiosities of Britain. It would not 
fit, nor could it be worn by, any but a lady of spotless virtue! 
This Cradoe was one of those three beloved chiefs of Arthur's 
court, who never could bear a superior in their families, and ot 
whom Arthur sung the following stanza: 





“ Yw fy nrhi Cadfarchawg 
Mael a Lludd Liygyrawg 
A cholofn Cymru C radawe.” 


Translation. 


“These are my three knights of battle, 
Mael and Lludd clad in armour, 
And the pillar of Wales, Cradawe.”’ 


In many of the retired parts of the mountains of Wales, the 
traditionary tales of the Cwn Annwn, the Canwyll Corph, and 
the Bendith y Maman, are not only accredited to their full 
extent, but they are still seen and heard, at least so the country 
people will seriously assert. 


The Bendith y Mamau, the blessed mothers, are the same 


as the Tylwyth Teq, or fairies, which have furnished such ample 
materials for poetry. 
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The Canwyll Corph, or corpse candles, are mysterious lights, 
which, by some superhuman and invisible means, follow, in the 
night after a funeral, the same track to the chure hyard through 
which the body of the deceased was, during the day, carried to 
the grave. The writer well remembers in his early youth being 
taught to believe that he actually saw these funercal lights as they 
seemed to flit before him along the devious path. 


The Cwnr Annwn are the hell bounds which hunt through 
the air the soul of the wicked man, the instant it quits the body. 
There is something extremely terrific in this idea, which produces 
an astonishing effect on the superstitious feelings of the vulgar. 
It has been supposed by a late writer,* and with great probability 
of truth, that the popular tales of the howling of the Cwn Annwn, 
are to be attributed to the noises made in the air by the wild 
veese or other birds of passage, in their dusky flight from one 
country to another. This certainly seems the most. rational 
way of accounting for the extraordinary stories we hear on this 
subject, in almost every mountain village. 


The mention of the legends of the Canwyll Corph, reminds me 
that the Welsh word canwyll, is the radix of the English candle, 
the French chandelle, and the Latin candela; neither of which 
admit of any rational or satisfactory analysis; whilst canwyld can 
be resolved into its primary elements, can, white or bright, and 
gwyll, darkness, because it makes darkness white or to shine. 


After these appalling aerial noises and supernatural appear- 
ances, that mysterious and magic personage, the fury Andras, or 
magician Malen, for she 1s know n by both names, claims a mo- 
ment of our attention, not only on account of the many legends 
and traditions respecting her, but also because to this day the 
inhabitants of Wales make frequent allusions to her in their 
familiar conversation. Richardst says, ‘The goddess or fury, 
Andrasta, to whom the ancient Britons offered up human 
sacrifices ; she was otherwise known by the name of Maden or 
Maalen, and the vulgar often call her Y Fal, 1. e. the false or 
evil one, and Mam y Drwg, or the mother of wickedness.” 


Baxter, in his Glossary, page 16, makes this mention of her: 
“¢ Etiam hodie Andras popular dicto Britannis nostris Dea Malen, 
sive Domina, quam vulgus nostrum nune appellitat Y Fadl/, 
sive Faunam fatuam, et Mam y Drwg, seu Diaboli matrem, 
alias ‘Y Wrach,’ sive Matrem vetulam. Andraste autem isti 
Britanni veteres humanas hostias immaniter immolebant.” 


Mr. Baxter further supposes that the memory of this Andras 


Mr. Theophilus Jones, in his History of Brecknockshire. | 
F Antique Lingue Britannic Thesaurus, hy Thomas Richards; Bristol, 
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remains among us to this very day, for he observes that men, 
when in a passion, frequently exclaim, “‘ mae rhyw Andras arno 
chwi,” some Andras possesses you ; and again, ‘* F’'fet Andras !” 


This Andras or Malen is feigned to have had a magic horse, 
on the back of which witches are said to have been carried through 
the air, whence sprung the proverbial expression, “a gasgler ar 
farch Malen dan ei dor ydd a,” that is, ‘ what ts got on the 


‘back of Malen’s horse will be soon spent under his belly.” From 


hence we have the old English proverb, ‘¢ what is got on the 
devil’s back is spent under his belly.” 

It is curious to observe, how almost all the old English fairy 
tales and proverbial expressions have their origin in some ancient 
Welsh legend or tradition. 


It appears that our Welsh ancestors were always much addicted 
to the study of magic, astrology, and all the mysteries of the 
Rosicrucian philosophy. Wood, in his Athen, gives us the fol- 
lowing curious list of books, published by a Breconshire gentle- 
man, Mr. Thomas Vaughan, of Tretower, third son of William 
Vaughan, by his wife ‘Lady Frances Somerset, so late as the 
sixteenth century. First, we have the ‘‘ Anima magica abcondita,” 
or “a Discourse of the Universal Spirit of Nature, with the 
strange, abstruse, and miraculous Ascent and Descent:” London, 
1650, octavo. Then we have the ‘‘ Anthroposophia Theomagica,” 
or ‘fa Discourse of the Nature of Man, and his State after 
Death: London, 1640. Thirdly, we are presented with the 
‘*Magia Adamica,” or “‘ the Antiquity of Magic, and the descent 
thereof from Adam fully proved: 1650. And, as if this was not 
enough, there is also printed with it, another little mystic tract, 
8 “A perfect and full discovery of the Calum Terre,” 

‘the Magician’s Heavenly Chaos,” &c. 


‘pitied going through the whole of this singular catalogue 
of our countryman’s productions in the black art, I shall only 
further mention the “ Lumen de Lumine,” or ‘the Light of 
Light, and the ‘* Euphrates,” or ‘‘ the Waters of the East, 
being a short Account of the Secret Fountain, whose Water 
tows from Fire,” &c. 


All these may be considered as so many magical, mystic, and 
metaphysical legends. For the satisfaction of those who may feel 
any inclination to consult this oracle of the occult sciences, | 
will only add, that all these books are preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, and I believe also in the British Museum. 


To recur to the general division of my subject with which I 
commenced, after having enumerated some of the legendary and 
traditionary tales of W ales which are peculiar to herself, I must 
now observe that she also abounds in those which are shared by 
other countries of Europe in common with her. 
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Among our Welsh manuscripts may be found a great number 
of legends of that description which are known on the continent 
by the name of ‘‘ Romances of Chivalry,” in which history and 
fable were str angely blended together for the amusement of our 
ancestors. Of this class, the most distinguished are the San 
Creal; the Knights of the Round Table; the Brut y Tywysogion ; 
and a series of chivalric romances descriptive of Charle magne 
and his twelve peers, under the title of Historia Caroli Magni, 
although written in the Welsh language. 


It appears that our Welsh bards went about from castle to 
castle reciting these romances, as was the custom with the Pro- 
vengal troubadours, and the northern trouveres in France. 

Of those legends which comprise the lives and miracles of the 
saints, such, for instance, as the “* ) Fernagl,” the Sudarium 
Sanctum, or miraculous impression of the sacred eftigies on the 
holy handkerchief, I shall make no mention, conceiving it 
would be irreverent and altogether improper to mingle things 
sacred with profane, 

Although I have as yet but very slightly touched on some few 
only out of the great number of the legends and traditions which 
crowd together on my memory, yet I find I have already tres- 
passed largely on your indulgence, having approached those 
limits usually allotted to papers of this description ; 1 must, 
therefore, entirely omit all the traditionary stories of the ‘ Eirw ;” 
of the ‘ Lysan Gwaed Gwyr,” or herb of the blood of men; 
of the “ Carnau;” of the “Plant Annwn,” or children of the 
deep; and a hundred of a similar description. 

I shall only record that the hollow roar of the Eirw, like the 
fall of a distant cataract, is still heard to murmur in the moun- 
tains; that the Llysau* Gwaer Gwyd, the plant of the blood of 
men; the Sambucus Ebulus, or Euelish dwarf elder; is even 
now seen to thrive in those spots where bloody battles are said 
to have been fought in ancient times; and that the earneddau, by 
pointing out to us at this day these fields of carnage, have 
proved the most durable military monuments in the world. 


Such, indeed, is the redundancy of legendary tales and tra- 
ditionary stories in the Prine ipality, ‘and so pregnant with matter, 
SO richly expressive is her ancient language, that almost every 
word in it, more especially the dissyllables and polysyllables, 
involves cither a legend, an historical fact, an invention, a moral 
precept, a proverb, a prudential maxim, or a poetical allegory, 
lustrative of its etymology. 

CASGLWR. 


Liysaw is plural for plant 
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ON THE ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF TRUFFLES IN WOODS, 
ORCHARDS, AND GARDENS; 


MORE PARTICULARLY IN THE CWMS (DINGLES), AND LLWYNS (GROVES) 0: 
THE PRINCIPALITY. 


——— 


Honos erit huic quoque pomo.—V1RG. 





Tue ignorance of any mode of raising Truffles by artificial cul- 
ture has long been a subject of reproach to modern horticulture. 
The secret, ‘howev er, is at length discovered, and the attainment 
of this desideratum may justly be deemed one of the greatest 
victories ever yet obtained by art over nature. 


After more than a century lost in fruitless attempts, the first 
successful experiments have been made in Italy. From thence 
the art passed into France, and more recently into Germany, 
always with the same happy results; and it may now be safely 
asserted, that this precious ¢wber may be propagated by means 
of artificial culture, if not with equal facility, at least with the 
same certainty of success, as the mushroom. Indeed, our great 
English botanist, Ray, has described the Trufle by the designa- 
tion of “ the subterraneous mushroom.” 


It is from the treatise of a German on this subject, Alexander 
de Bornhobz, that we have principally collected our materials 
for this paper ; and as the work has not yet, as far as we know, 
been translated into English, it will at least have the recom- 
mendation of novelty in its favor. 


That plants have their predilections and their aversions, their 
sympathies and their antipathies, has long been known. A cen- 
tury has now passed since Philips told us, in Miltonian verse, 


that 


“ The prudent will observe what passions reign 
In various plants, (for not to man alone, 
But all the wide creation, Nature gave 
Love and aversion:) Everlasting hate 
The vine to ivy bears, nor less abhors 
The colewort’s rankness, but with am’rous twine, 
Clasps the tallelm. The Pestan rose unfolds 
Iler bud more lovely near the fetid leek, 
(Crest of stout Britons,) and evhances thence 
The price of her celestial scent. The gourd 
And thirsty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with resentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverse, detesting c onverse ; whilst the fig 
Contemns not rue, nor sage’s humble leaf, 
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Close neighbouring. The Herefordian plant 

Caresses freely the contiguous peach, 

Hazel, and weight- resisting palm, and likes 

T’ approach the quince, and th’ elder’s pithy stem; 

Uneasy seated by funereal yew, 

Or walnut, (whose malignant touch impalrs 

All generous fruits,) or near the bitter dews 

Of cherries. Therefore weigh the habits well 

Of plants, how they associate best, nor let 

[ll neighbourhood corrupt thy hopeful grafts.” 
Philips’ s ( ‘yile r. 


But it was not until very lately discovered that, in addition to 
the many other valuable properties of the oak, it possesses the 
singular quality of impregnating, in certain situations, the soil 
beneath its shade, with the prolific faculty of producing and pro- 
pagating truffles, provided the earth be suttic iently saturated 
with the quercine matter. 

The two essential requisites for the formation of an. artificial 
trufle bed, are a moist and shaded situation, though not altoge- 
ther impervious to the sun, and a profusion of oak leaves. 


From the comparative moisture of our climate and soil, it may 
fairly be presumed that England, and more particularly W ales, 
possesses superior advantages over other countries for the ¢ ulti- 

vation of this new article of home production ; and we may anti- 
cipate the period when our Cambrian groves of lofty oak will be- 
come as celebrated for the nurture and protection they will be 
made to afford to this luxurious esculent, as they have former! 
been famed in the olden time, from their having formed the 
living temples of the Druids. 

One of the many advantages which the artificial culture of 
trufles must introduce into this country will be the extension of 
the spade husbandry, and the consequently more extended em- 
ployment of the labouring poor. Not that we are not fully 
aware that the spade might, beneficially to the public, and profita- 
bly to the owners and occupiers of the soil, be substituted for the 
plough in the preparatory tillage for raising many articles of 
ordinary domestic consumption, such as the parsnip, the carrot, 
the potato, the rhubarb plant, and a long et cetera of culinary 
vegetables; perhaps, also for wheat itself, if, according to the 
system of Tull,* we are to believe that the more complete 
the communication of the soil, the proportionably greater will be 
the returns; so much so, as in many cases to dispense with 
the necessity for manure, and always to compensate the dif- 


* Tull’s Horse-hoeing Husbandry, 
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ference of expense between the spade and the plough hus- 
bandry.* 

Our German horticulturist begins with the natural history of 
the truffle, and a long enumeration of its culinary uses and 
dietetic virtues. 

Whoever has acquired the least proficiency in gastronomy, 
which Voltaire calls “La Science de ‘a Gueule,” and has had the 
good fortune to have dined at the Trois Fréres Provencauz, in 
Paris, on a dinde truffée, or a perdrix truffée, or may have break- 
fasted on truffes au vin de Champagne, or even on an Andouil- 
lette truffée, will retain for the remainder of his days a grateful 
and indelible recollection of the exquisite relish of this delicious 
comestible, which is incomparable for its flavor, either when eaten 
alone, or as a condiment, or a farcie. 

A French lyric writer thus apostrophizes the trufle in one of 


his best songs, 
“ Q Truffe! chére aux gourmands.” 


But, in our use of this precious tuber, we are centuries behind- 
hand in civilization with the improved state of the gastronomic 
science in France. We never meet with trufles at our English 
tables in their fresh state. They are always dry and desiccated, 
and serve no other purpose than to impart a small portion of 
their sapidity to the stew or the ragout, to stimulate the palate. 
But in France, when the truffle is served up quite fresh, we have 
the more exquisite pleasure, the more solid satisfaction, of eating 


* Inthe “ Philosophical Transactions,” vol. 58, there is a statement of 
Mr. C. Miller, of Cambridge, who sowed some wheat in June 1766, and in 
August a plant was taken up, and separated into eighteen parts, and re- 
planted. These plants were again taken up, and divided in October fol- 
lowing, and planted separately to stand the winter, which division produced 
sixty-seven plants. ‘They were again taken up in March, and produced 500 
plants. The number of ears thus formed from one grain of wheat was 
21,109, which gave three pecks and three quarters of a peck of corn, weigh- 
ing forty-seven lbs. seven oz., and estimated 591,000 grains ! 


This year Mr. Lance, of Lewisham, has transplanted wheat, and in every 
instance the root transplanted is better than those remaining in the seed bed. 
He also divided a root in February, which then contained fourteen straws. 
[t was separated into seven roots. They are now, June 16, 1832, in number 
170 straws, and nearly all out in ear. Many of the ears are six inches long, 
and appear as if they would yield seventy grains in each ear. This would 
make 11,900 grains from one. There are many minor straws not taken into 
this account. Many of the transplanted roots contain forty and fifty straws, 
and are six feet high, with some ears that are seven inches long. The soil 
into which these roots were transplanted is an alluvial sand, which has had 
a top dressing of chalk. Transplanting offers employment for redundant 
labourers. . 

From the © Mark-Lane Express’ of Monday, June 25, 1832. 
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_ the root itself, of actually masticating it between the teeth in 
slow and silent ecstasy, which produces a prolongation of man- 
ducatory enjoyment beyond that of mere deglutition in a sauce. 
We were at first inclined to attribute this lamentable defect to 
our dreadful ignorance in the art of cookery, but we are now 
pursuaded it can only be ascribed to the difficulty, or rather the 
absolute impossibility, of procuring fresh truffles in England. 


All the truffles used in this country are imported, at a great 
expense, from Italy and the south of Francé, and consequently 
are quite dried up, and resemble so many balls of old leather 
when they reach our kitchens. So rare, indeed, are fresh truffles 
in England, that the venerable father of British horticulture has 
assured us he never but once in his life tasted an English trufle 
freshly gathered, and that was at the sumptuous and scientific 
board of Mr, Coke, of Holkham. 


A French gastronomer thus feelingly and eloquently describes 
the immense difference in the taste between fresh and dried 
truffles : 

‘‘ La difference entre des truffes bien mires, et fraichement 
recueillies, et les truffes sechées, et trempees dans l’huile ou ma- 
rinées et enfermées dans des bocaux, est enorme. Ces derniéres 
que les Italiens nous vendent chérement, sont autant inferieures 
aux premiéres, que des tranches de pommes dessechées le sont 
aux belles pommes du jardin du Roi a Fontainebleau recueillies 
de par nos propres mains.”’ 


When the mode of raising truffles by artificial culture, of which 
we are now to speak, shall once be made known, let us hope 
that our tables will be plentifully supplied with a root which, 
when fresh, is deservedly esteemed as the very pride and essence 
of good cheer. There will even be something patriotic in the 
attempt to liberate this country from the heavy contributions 
levied upon her in the purchase of this article from foreign na- 
tions, whose soil and climate are not more favorable to its culti- 
vation than our own, under a proper system of management. 


The truffle was formerly supposed to possess certain aphrodi- 
siac qualities, but this idea seems to be entirely exploded, and it 
is now only valued as an esculent and a condiment. De Born- 
hobz considers it as the intermediary link in the chain which 
connects the vegetable and animal kingdoms together; every 
thing which relates to the natural history of this Lycoperdon is 
therefore extremely curious. 

There are two species of esculent truffles, the white and the 
black; but each of them is known by the name of the True 
Trufle, Tuber Gulonem, Tuber Gulosorum, Lycoperdon Tuber, 
Truffe des Gourmands, or the Gormand’s Truffle. 
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The white is by far the finest flavored, and therefore the most 
esteemed; but, as these only grow naturally in Upper Italy, and 
principally in Piedmont, it is difficult to keep them sufficiently 
fresh, during so long a journey, to transplant them into our Eng- 
lish truffle-beds, we shall therefore confine ourselves to the black 
species, which may easily be procured from France, and indeed 
are indigenous in England. 


The spots which truffles prefer are a rather light and moist soil, 
in the midst of woods, where the ground is clear of brush or un- 
derwood to admit a free circulation of air, but so shaded by tall 
oaks as to soften the immediate action of the burning rays of the 
sun, without entirely excluding its genial influence. 


Whilst the truffle is yet young, it has somewhat of an earthy 
taste, or that of decayed leaves. It is only when it approaches 
maturity, and has nearly attained its fall growth and ripeness, 
that it exhales that savoury and balsamic odour so peculiar to 
this root. But this scent only lasts for a few days, and as decay 
ensues, the odour becomes disagreeable, resembling that of staie 
urine; and, as the tuber rots and perishes, it finishes by becom- 
ing insupportable to our sense of smelling. It is from their pe- 
culiar odour that dogs, and even pigs, are taught on the conti- 
nent to discover this tuber as it lies concealed in the ground. 
A good truffle dog always commands a high price; and the ex- 
clusive right of gathering truffles in a forest is often rented out 
for 300 or £400 a year, according to the extent of the wood, 
the fresh-gathered truffles selling on the spot from 2s. to 3s. the 
pound. The Perigord truffles are of a superior flavor to those of 
Burgundy, or indeed of any other part of France. 


Those rather open spots in woods and forests which have been 
cleared of underwood, are very favorable to the growth of truffles 
under the shade of an oak, a beech, an old hawthorn, or even of 
an apple or pear tree, when the ground beneath is only covered 
with a thin brushwood, and not with a number of young trees 
which intercept the free circulation of the air. In such favorable 
places they are often found of the weight of a quarter of a 
pound, and sometimes of half a pound; but truffles of this ex- 
traordinary size are only met with in a warm and somewhat 
humid soil, except indeed in the neighbourhood of a spring 
of water, where they always thrive, and the tubers are then 
found near the surface, as they descend deeper into the earth, 
and dwindle in size in proportion as the soil is hard and dry, 


Although the truffle will grow under the beech, the hawthorn, 
and some fruit trees, when the soil and site are otherwise favor- 
able, yet it is the shade of the vak for which it shews the most 
affection. It abhors every kind of the pine and fir tribe, and is 
rarely found in woods consisting of trees of different kinds. 
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It is proved that a soil formed of a considerable quantity of 
the decomposed leaves and rotten branches of the oak, produces 
the same salutary influence in the production, size, and quality 
of the truffle, that horse-dung is known to have in raising mush- 
rooms. In the latter, it 1s the decomposed animal matter; in 
the former, the decomposed vegetable or quercine matter of the 
oak, probably its tannin, which proves efficacious. 


It follows then, that, in order to raise truffles by artificial cul- 
ture, it will be necessary to collect together a sufficient quantity 
of decayed oak leaves or rotten boughs of this tree in a spot 
favorable for the formation of a truffle-bed, for it is upon the 
complete saturity of the prepared soil with quercine matter in a 
decomposed state, that the success of the culture of this tuber 
must depend. The truffle therefore may, with great truth and 
justice, address to the monarch of our forests the eulogy bestowed 
on it by our countryman James Howell, author of the Fa- 
miliar Letters, (who, by the bye, was educated at Hereford Col- 
Jege School,) in his ‘‘ Dodona’s Grove :” 


“ Arbor honoretur cujus nos umbra tultur,” 


For the truffle, in order to thrive, must not only be planted 
under the shade of the oak, but in a soil completely saturated 
with oak leaves, or other decayed oaken matter. 


In preparing the plantation of truffle-beds, it will be necessary 
to distinguish between their cultivation in woodlands and in gar- 
dens. The former does not require any thing like so much pre- 
paration as the latter, for, in an oak wood, time and nature have 
already performed the labour, whereas, in a garden, it is obvious 
that art must be made entirely to supply the defect of nature. 
A great deal of time and expense, therefore, may be saved in mak- 
ing choice of woodlands for this purpose, where it can be done. 
But, whether you plant this root in woods or in gardens, the first 
thing which demands your attention 1s to fix upon alow bottom, a 
little moist soil, suchas we meet with near rivers, brooks, and pools, 
without however being marshy or disposed to fermentation, but 
light and fertile. The borders of marshes, turbaries, and saline 
springs, are the least favorable spots, and these may always be 
known from their producing a coarse rank herbage, which sheep 
and cattle refuse, or will only bite when forced by hunger. 


When a convenient spot of ground of this description cannot 
be had, it may be artificially created near a spring of water, or at 
the bottom of a hill; but the expense of course will be much more 
considerable. 

When the place for your truffle-bed is fixed upon, you begin 
by digging up the soil to the depth of from four to five feet, 
and you carefully line the bottom and sides of the pit, thus 
made, with stiff luted clay a foot thick, as is done in puddling 
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canals, to prevent the spring or river water which must be 
brought into it from filtering entirely away, and being lost. 

The pit being thus prepared, you fill it up with the compost 
which we are about to describe, and you let in the stream of the 
spring or rivulet; but, though truffles love a moist soil, they cannot 
bear a marsh or standing water, it will be absolutely necessary, 
therefore to open a small trench on the opposite side of the pit 
to that where the stream enters, that the superfluous water may 
flow off; and the trench should be so made as to open and shut 
as occasion may require. If in great droughts the spring itself 
should dry up, this defect must be supplied by hand-watering, to 
which constant recourse must be had in those situations which 
have not the advantage of a running streamlet, wherewith con- 
tinually to irrigate the truffle-bed. 


The best truffles are always found ina light ferruginous and 
calcarious soil ; it is therefore of a similar earth that the artificial 
beds should be composed. But this, like the trufles themselves, 
is not every where to be found. If you meet with it close 
at hand, it is so much gained, as it will then only be necessary to 
superadd the other indispensable ingredients to form the compost. 
A ferruginous and calcarious soil is sometimes too hard and compact, 
but rarely ever too light for the growth of the truffle ; sometimes 
also it is not sufficiently impregnated with iron. In the first case 
a mixture of sand, and in the second, of clay, will produce the 
desired effect; and, in the third, recourse must be had to the 
addition of a proper quantity of the mineral, which may almost 
every where be found, and which must be carefully broken to 
pieces, and mixed in the proportion of one third with the natural 
soil. If the iron ore or mineral, however, cannot be procured, 
you may substitute in its place iron filings or the scoria trom 
a blacksmith’s shop, which will soon rust and dissolve into a mix- 
ture with the soil from the action of the humidity of the pit. 


In all ¢rufferies, the first bed at the bottom of the pit should be 
formed a foot deep of chalk or lime marl; or, when marl of this 
description cannot be had, pulverized chalk or pounded limestone 
will answer the same purpose, the three indispensable ingredients 
for the production of truffles being a due mixture of calcarious, 
ferruginous, and quercine matter, but principally the latter. 
But, before the formation of this first bed, it may be prudent 
to line the bottom and sides by a sort of walling of limestone. 
This will prevent the intrusion of mice and small vermin, which 
are great devourers of truffles, and will also protect the compost 
from being washed away by any torrent of water im a rainy 
season. At the same time, care should be taken not to wall up the 
truffle bed in so compact amannerasentirely to dam up the water, 
otherwise it would become a quagmire. The great point is to secure 
the requisite degree of humidity, without making a pool of the bed. 
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The first stratum being thus laid, you have now to fill the pit 
up level with the surrounding ground with a compost, consisting 
of equal quantities of wood, or forest soil, and ofoak leaves gathered 
after the fall of the leaf, adding to this about a fourth part of 
pure unmixed cow-dung, mixing up the whole well together, and 
stirring it frequently until the different ingredients become com- 

letely amalgamated. The bed thus formed must then becompletely 
strewed to the thickness of six inches with oak leaves, and the whole 
covered with branches of the oak tree, to prevent the leaves from 
being blown away by the high winds. These leaves will produce 
the decided effect, by impregnating the compost underneath, by 
their decomposition during the winter, with those peculiar ele- 
ments necessary to the production of truflles ; therefore, they must 
be renewed every autumn at the fall of the leaf. 

In one of the first fine days in the following spring, it will be 
necessary to take off the upper superficies of ‘oak leaves, which 
will be absolutely dried and withered, and then to mix up the 
under ones, which will be found moist and humid, by means of a 

rake, with the compost underneath. 

The truffie-bed being thus carefully prepared, you may be sure 
it is in a fit condition to receive the young tubers, which are 
now to be sought for, 


The truffle is infinitely more delicate than the mushroom, and 
therefore requires much greater care and attention; but it is sa- 
tisfactory to learn, that if proper precautions are taken, it may 
be transplanted and propagatec d; and, moreover, that when once 
fixed, it becomes so tenaciously attached to the soil, as to adhere 
and continue in it fora great number of years, without any ar- 
tificial renewal, so as to furnish not only an abundant harvest for 
the planter’s own supply, but to produce him a very considerable 
annual revenue, to reward him for the trouble he has taken. 


Dead truffles are incapable of reproduction. It is the living 
truffle alone that can operate this miracle, and that only in a soil 
congenial to it, for surely the difficulty is not little thus to 
force nature in spots where truffles never grew before. 


If, indeed, truffles can be found any where near the artificial 
truffle, there will be little difficulty, but, if they are to be brought 
from a distance, very great precautions must be taken to prevent 
their dying in the carriage. They may always be procured in 
France. The selections of roots for transplanting should not be 
made from the full-grown truffles, but from those which have not 
yet reached their maturity, as less likely to perish in the trans- 
port. A want of attention to this has caused many failures. We 
should be careful, therefore, to select the middle-sized roots, not 
too young nor too old, but in full health and vigour; and it will 
be very easy to procure a sufhcient quantity of these hoes the spots 
where they grow naturally, either in England orin France. They 
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should be taken up out of their native soil on a rainy day, or at 
least when the ground is moist, with a small portion of their earth 
round their roots, and, exposing them as little as possible to the 
action of the air, you immediately place them in the box or case 
prepared for their reception, filling up the interstices, and co- 
vering the whole with a portion of the same earth from out which 
they were taken. They must now be transported as expeditiously 
as possible to the truflle-bed where they are to be planted, taking 
care, however, to open the box every two or three days to give 
them air, and to moisten them with river water. In this manner 
they may safely be conveyed to a considerable distance. 


The cases, when they reach the place of their destination, must 
be opened in the shade, and, taking care to moisten the bed, if 
found at all dry, you plant the truffle roots in it as quickly as pos- 
sible, about three inches under the soil, and in clusters together, 
that they may the more strongly impregnate the prepared com- 
post with their re-productive elements, as the planting of isolated 
roots at a distance from each other has been often known to fail, 


The spring and the beginning of autumn are the most favor- 
able seasons for the transplantation of truffles, because it is at 
these periods of the year that the best roots for transplanting are 
to be found in the places of their natural growth. 


In the first year after their transplantation their re-production 
will not be considerable. If planted in the spring, there will be 
found, however, the following autumn, some young truffles about 
the size of a nut or walnut, with a yellow skin, and a spongy con- 
sistency, which must be left another year, to complete their 
growth, but their appearance will afford a satisfactory proof of 
the success of the plantation, and present the gratifying assurance 
of abundant future crops for years to come. 


Our limited space will not allow us to enter into a more ample 
detail, but we have said enough to indicate the assured means of 
raising truffles by artificial culture. The principal point, it will 
have been perceived, is to saturate the prepared soil as com- 
pletely as possible with the peculiar properties of the oak, and 
which we have therefore called guercine matter. 


The calcareous and ferruginous nature of the soil in a great 
part of Wales, the genial moisture of her climate, and the fe- 
licitous position of her Liwyns and Cwms, which abound with 
oak, seem to render the Principality a country peculiarly appro- 
priate for the culture of this new article of home production, and 
it was principally from these considerations that this horticultural 
dissertation has been deemed not unsuitable to the pages of the 


Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 
WwW. 
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THE WHISTLERS. 





{Tuere ts a belief, prevalent among the inhabitants of North 
Wales, that the cry of the golden plovers, or (as the peasants term 
them) ‘‘ the whistlers,” foretells the death of some near friend or 


relative of the person who hears it. | 


Turrr comes a fearful sound at eve, o’er many a sleeping vale, 


It thrills the strong man’s heart with dread, and woman’s cheek grows pale ; 


The boit of heaven, the tempest’s wrath, the torrent sweeping by, 
Wake less of awe in Gwynedd’s breast, than doth that plaintive ery. 


The youthful peasant bounding on, along his mountain way, 

And cheering still the lonely path with some wild ancient lay, 
Hushes his song, and stays his step, and prisons in his breath, 

Too well his heart that warning knows—the whistlers’ note of death. 


He strains his gaze, to mark the spot where his lone mother dwells, 
And deems that e’en yon curling smoke a tale of comfort tells; 

Yet sighs to think how soon those eyes, alas! already dim, 

May cease to tend the fire, and watch thro’ the long night for him. 


And now, around an ancient hall, the gloomy wand’rer flits, 
Where, circled by a fairy group, a widowed mother sits ; 

She hears,and o’er her children flings a glance of shudd’ring dread, 
Trembling to see some fair bud droop, some flow’ ret hang its head. 


Yon orphan maid the cry has heard, and oh! what terrors press 
Around the pale girl’s sinking heart, in its still loneliness ; 

The work has left those quiv’ring hands, now wildly clasp’d to pray ; 
She has a lover in the wars,—a brother far away. 


Oh! bear thou hence thy boding cry, thou evil omened bird ; 
There’s woe, deep woe, for human love, where that thrill wail is heard ; 
Some dear one’s knell it seems to ring, in every startled ear,— 
Is there, on earth, one lot so dark, that nought is left to fear? 


E. 


WELSH MOTTO AND TRANSLATION. 
By the late Eowarp Writiams, of Glamorgan. 


Noppats i’ mryd yn addwyn 
Er yn fab yr awen {wyn, 

Yn ids ir ei naws eirian 

Fy myd i gyd oedd y Gan; 

I’mhoen fyth! am hyn o fai 
Un o’m ceraint ni’ m carai. 


Warm from a child I lov’d the bardic muse, 
My worlds of bliss all center’d in her views ; 
Sweet fancy revell’d in my thrilling heart ; 
But this warm passion for the tuneful art 
Was deem’d a crime, was mark’d with bitter blame, 
Till every friend a ruthless foe became. 


NO. XVI. Ll 
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BELT DIUOSE. 


Vo the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


In the article on Irish Mytholog sy, in your last number, by 


Sir S. R. Meyrick, a description is given of a Druidical Monu- 
ment, in the cou uty of Kilkenny, bearing the inscription BEL 
pivosE; and which is adduced by Sir ae as it has been by 
numbers before him, in support of an hypothesis respecting the 
worship of Bel, and its concomitant superstitions among the 
Irish. And, as this alleged ancient imscription, according to the 
above interpretation, is ¢ calculated to mislead, not only as it re- 
gards the mythology of the Irish, but the alphab etical characters 
in use among that people, it may not be unservic: able to state 
that the whole aifair is one of the veries t deceptions in existence, 
and, even unintentional as it must origimally have been, may 
now be placed upon an equality with the best and most suc- 
cessful antiquarian hoax ever practised. For this sacred and so 
highly venerated inscription of BEL] DIUOSE, is nothing more or 
less than the name of E, CONID 1731, read upside down, who 
was a cutter of millstones, and a few years ago well remembered 
in the neighbourhood. And from the nature “of the stone, ‘ sili- 
ceous brescia,” or millstone grit, there can be no doubt that, in 
thus cutting his name upon it, he intended to appropriate it to 
himself, for the purpose of converting it into a millstone. 


It is true that, in reading the name E. Conip 1731 upside 
down, which it appears was the method adopted by the Irish 
antiquaries, in order to make Beli Diuose of it, some of the 
letters will appear reversed, i. e. upside down, which in the 
uninitiated might have excited some degree of suspicion, and 
induced them to try how the words w ould read from the opposite 
side; but with the more erudite, this was a circumstance calcu- 
lated more firmly to establish a character of antiquity, as being 
in accordance with the Etrusean and Pheenician alphabet. 


When old Nep Conip cut his name upon this stone, he little 
dreamed that his apotheosis was so near, and that in half a cen- 
tury he was to be numbered among the gods: and if some other 
antiquarian subjects were examined with greater attention, they 
might possibly exhibit very different features to what they now 
do. And it Sir 8S. M eyrick would engage in the personal eXx- 
amination of the Round Towers which he refers to, and bring to 
the undertaking the same tact and discernment which he has 
evinced in other branches of antiquarian research, I doubt not 
lhe would be able to set at rest this so long agitated question re- 
specting these extraordinary buildings, by determining their era 


and style of architecture, and possibly also the purpose of their 
erection 
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Besides those towers mentioned in Ireland and Scotland, there 
is one in the centre of Peel Castle, in the Isle of Man, which, as 
far as I could perceive, ditlers from the generality of the others 
only in having a flight of stone steps on the outside, leading to 
the entrance, and projecting battlements on the top. 


There is likewise another at Carriggeen, in the county of Li- 
merick, which is not noticed in Ledwich’s catalogue; and in 
which, although the key-stone of the entrance has slipped a 
little down out of its place, there is enough to mark an arch of 
regular masonry, though not perfectly circular: while the win- 
dows exhibit curious specimens of a grotesque pointed top on the 
outside of the ogee character, formed of only two inclining 
stones, and of the square, tapering, or Egyptian style within. 

Yours, &c. 
* * © + 


August 27, 1832. 


WITHES USED INSTEAD OF CORDS OR HARNESS. 


We find withes were used as substitutes for hempen cords in 
yoking cattle to the plough and to the wain in very ancient times 
in Wales. The word withe is taken from the Welsh wydd, (pro- 
nounced wyth,) which signified trees. This is also very probably 
the derivation of weeds, since before this country was cleared of 
its immense forests, trees were only a larger species of weeds, so 
that wydd and weed were synonymous. 


EPITAPHL ON A TOMBSTONE, IN TOWYN CHURCH-YARD, 


Tue person whose virtues it records, was for half a century a gar- 


dener, attached to the Ynys-y-maengwyn family. 


Ir honest labour, industry, and truth, 
Can claim from righteous heaven a just reward— 
Learn, learn, ye W elshmen all, both age and youth, 
How poor and patient merit claims ‘regard. 
Here lies a man who never swerv’d at all, 
His honest heart was only known to few, 
His daily labour furnish’d means but small, 
His worth too little known—his name loun Hoon. 
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ADVENTURES OF A WELSH MEDICAL STUDENT 
No. II]. 


(Continued from page 334.) 


Tue light of morn had appeared, and the radiance of full day was 
shining over one of the grandest views in nature, namely, the 
mountain vista as seen from Beaumaris Bay. 1 was reposing on 
the brow of a small hill, and gazing intently on the sublime and 
varied scene before me; the light breeze was whistling among 
the foliage, and the distant bleating of the lamb was feebly heard. 
No human being was visible over the whole survey; the paradise 
at that moment seemed made for me alone; and that beneficent 


Being whose breath is life, had stamped upon the appearance of 


that scene an evidence of its peace. 

The turrets of an abbey-looking building, obscured from the full 
view by the creeping shrubs, which apparently had held a sway 
over it for many ages, and now seemed to be its only support, lay 
upon the left of the view: my sketch-book was in my hand, and 
I pencilled hastily an outline of the scene. Suddenly the breeze 
ceased even its former whispering, and the clouds were dark and 
lowering, and the perfect stillness of nature gave me warning 
of the approach of tempest. I descended the hill towards the 
ruin, and happily reached it in time to shelter myself from its 
drenching effects. One end of the abbey, consisting of three or 


four small rooms, had been wrested from the nC, Sl grasp of 


decay, and converted into a somewhat habitable dwelling. 1 
winined beneath an ivy-mantled archway, ornamented with the 
mouldering remains of heraldic erandeur; and, after knocking 
loudly a few times at a large oaken nailed door (such an one as 
commonly, even at this day, adorns the entrance to the village 
church), it was slowly opened by an aged man, whose venerable 
brow bore a few white hairs scattered amid the wrinkles of decre- 
pid age; his face was deeply lined, thin, and compressed, but 


the mouth and eye still retained an expression of intelligence, of 


manly and honest independence. The old man regarded me 
attentively for a few moments, then wiped from his face 

a tear which had almost unconsciously been shed, and beckoned 
me to follow him. ‘ You are a stranger,” said he, as we were tra- 
versing a low narrow passage, which led to a small kitchen, ‘‘ but 
as such you are welcome to the shelter of my humble roof: the 
storm is awfully raging, but it will soon subside.” My host bec- 

koned me to take one of the rough seats by the side ofa large fire 
ofmawn (turf); and placing a huge wooden bowl of milk, and an 
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vaten cake, upon the table before me, he requested me to partake 
with him of the morning’s relrochmant, I had often pictured to 
my mind, when immured within the walls of a London hospital, 
where disease and death were around me, and the low piteous 


moaning of some unhappy victim to the vices and miseries of 


a town-life sunk deeply to my heart, with what pleasure I would 
exchange that scene, for the quiet retirement of humble poverty 
apart from ambition, to live as Byron expresses it— 


“ With some fair spirit for my minister ;”’ 
P a 


no more to hear of those with whose career my recollection had 
been tainted, no more to feel myself a portion of my former ex- 
istence ; but to live anew, and to feel anew, to destroy every trace 
of the past, and to endeavour to embody a more clorious futurity ; 
and yet to what purpose ? perhaps, to recommence a more flagrant 
course; for the despotism of iniquity appears to attach itself 
to whatever is pleasurable, as well as to that which is painfully 
otherwise : the emblems of departed magnificence ; the contrast 
of past grandeur with present simplicity; the humble fare 
within the walls perhaps of a palace; the noble lofty bearing of 
man, with the spirit of the lion evidently broken ; worn down like 
the granite rock by the billows of the all powerful ocean, or hollowed 
by the continued dripping of small pearly drops of earth’s pure distil- 
lation. What reflectionsdo these natural and too frequent objects 
of our observation create within our minds ?—curiosity and deep 
sympathy; more especially the latter of these qualities, because 
we can never refuse the balm when our own wounded feelings 
need so often the soothing influence of confidence and friendship. 


Inthe following little history, therefore, I register one of the many 
causes of the unhappiness of mankind, and contented shall I be, if 
the pen delineates that moral which the crayon of the mind 
sketches as one of the baneful effects of the present artificial 
state of society. 


THE LOVE-STRICKEN.”* 
( Founded on Fact.) 


In the gardens adjoining a very extensive mansion, where romance 
might have depicted in al] its wildness the horrors of living apart 
from any of the family of man,—by the light of the silvery moon 
which had just emerged from a cloud, and which had imparted to 
the waters of a small lake that mercurial lightness the most bril- 

liant influence ‘‘ of heaven’s pale planet,” two figures were seen 
slowly walking and earnestly conversing in that easy and endear- 


* We are compelled, as in our last number of the Adventures, to remain 
eg regarding names and localities. 
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ing manner that marks a perfect accordance of mind and dispo- 
sition, even when playful perverseness may induce either to 
take the most opposite view to the opinion and wish of the other. 
The one was a female whose age could scarcely have attained 
sixteen years, of small fair features of the most expressive form, 
and light blue eyes which sparkled with so much brichtness 
as almost to shame the orb of love herself: altogether, the ap- 
pearance of the young lady pourtrayed that spirit of heroism and 
self-determination that parents need not con; gratulate themselves 
on the fairer sex of their offspring possessing. The other indivi- 
dual, was (as my readers have no doubt anticipated,) a young 
and elegant man of three and twenty years of age, of dark and 
intelligent, but of an extremely mild, expression of countenance: 
he was somewhat tall and thin, and from his demeanour and 
dress might be regarded as a clergyman somewhat inferior to his 
fair companion in his aristocratic bearing, but, nevertheless, 
possessing every external indication of eentlemanly refinements. 
They walked on, ina playfully careless mood, toan anele of the 
path where a small winding of the way diverging, led to a retired 
grotto, to which they bent their steps. The shadows of the ditte- 
rent trees which crossed the walk gave a gloomy variety to the 
scene, reminding one much of the track of human life, generally 
all brilliancy here, while another step produces sombreness and 
misery, the future lying, like the dark grotto before, in uncertain 
obse “rity. Seated in a deep recess of the retreat I have men- 
tioned, was one whose eye rested with malignant scrutiny on the 
every action of the ill- fated lovers: a dark cloak concealed the 
person and the lower features of the demon’s face; and, as the 
intended victim approached, a hand, having within its grasp a 
pistol, gently disengaged itself from the folds of the garment. 
There was a tremulous agitation on the part of the unfortunate 
girl, apparently in anticipation of some unseen evil; she twice 
started, and seemingly wished to return; while her companion 
and lover chid her fears, and supported her with his arm: they 
were within a few paces of the grotto; the moon’s soft light was 
hid behind a dense cloud; the report of a pistol was heard, and 
the flash of light from the recess followed by a deep sigh, as if 
nature had made her one and only effort, and could feel no 
more: the rustling among the underwood, and a white garment 
borne rapidly along, was the only evidence that an untimely fate 
had, perhaps, separated for ever, the unfortunate victims of a 
sine? s cruel caprice.* 


About thirty years since, an incident occurred in North Wales, 
Poe features of which much corresponded with the particulars of this 
story, the intended victim in that instance recovered: but, to preserve a feeling 
of romance, nothing less than a tragical issue will at present suit our san- 
suinary intent, 
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In a large and lofty chamber, within the walls of the mansion 
already described, and upon a rich embroidered pallet, lay that 
form of youth and beauty, whose attractions had been the theme 
and admiration of every one, now wasting, her frame gradually 
sinking under the effect of sudden disappointment and despair; 
the bloom upon her fair cheek had yielded to the lily’s pale tint; 
the eye, so soft and bright, had sunk and become dim; the tear 
was unseen, for its font ay become dry; the heart thenbhad con- 
vulsively; the finger pointed to a page, and it was there con- 
tinually, as if the soul was absorbed with one object, and the 
body swking under one immoveable pang. The room was hung 
round with paintings, heart-stirring histories of deeds of valour: 
here was the lover serenading his mistress, and Cupid laughingly 
pointing his arrow toward the heart of a maiden; there was a 
Hebe, rich in colouring, vivid as from the pencil of poor Wilson of 
Penegoes, looking as though life were but a jest; but they were 
all horrible to contemplate, for still there was the vision with her 
finger pointing to the page; there were the green hills seen 
through the old latticed window; there was the vine, fresh and 
vigorous, with its purple-blooded fruit hanging im rich clusters 
before it, telling one of life, that it is Joyous, and the pale green 
that there is youth and merriment; but turn the head, and oh, 
the marble, vet living, statue tells a tale which all the beauty of 
nature and all the painting of art cannot obliterate from the 
mind. The door of the chamber gently opened, and the tall 
figure of a man, who had numbered about sixty years, glided 
quietly to the side of the bed; there was a coolness i in his demean- 
nor, more perhaps the effect of habit than of art; a peculiar but 
expressive smile betokened a concealed thought, the eye was 
small but piercing, the forehead lofty, and the whole. be varing of 
this individual was noble, but possessing that peculiar trait, which 
after having ascribed to it a number of qualities, each, perhaps, 
opposite to the former, we find at last that we have made but an 
unsatisfactory estimate of a character in whic *h there is so much 
of doubt and mystery. ‘‘ Matilda, are you sleeping?” said he, 
in a voice so low but distinct that the words seemed to elide 
through the whole apartment. ‘“‘ Sleep, sir,” she replied, ‘ will 
hereafter be as much a stranger to me as happiness can, or even 
life will be; do you expect sensation from the reeking victim of 
your sport, or water from the well when its spring hath for ever 
ceased its supply ¢ I have lived dutifully subservient to your 
will, but I will dic rather than be sacrificed to the caprice of your 
pride.” ‘Iam your father, child,” said he, ‘¢ and have a right to 
restrain your untoward inclination; the blood of your body shall 
never mingle with that ofa plebeian.” ‘‘ Tell me not, sir, of ple- 
beian blood,” indignantly she said, “ true nobility consists in the 
honour and integrity of mind; to it I would ally myself, but never 
to the false cringing knave of fashion, whose only title should 
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be that which is the reward of honest men. I have a pledge 
within the pages of this book, that my actions have been pure, 
and by that test, and not by the world’s paltry estimate of worth, 
shall they be justified. The page of holy writ is the only solace 
left to the stricken in spirit, and under all circumstances and 
at all times I have found its consolatory influence diffusing g peace, 
when wretchedness alone was the companion of my sinking spirit. 
[ am now dying in the blush of early youth, ere the sun of plea- 
sure hath beamed upon the flower of my days, and for why? 
can you feel any justification in the destruction of your only 
child, even though the laws of a corrupt world have forbidden 
affection to exist where nature hath wildly implanted it. If you 
have aught of pity yet for me, tell me, 1 conjure you, of him 
from whom you have torn me—I fear to ask the question: surely, 
father, you would not be his murderer! you would not break the 
heart you have reared with so much tenderness! oh, heaven, 
spare me the pang of feeling that | am sacrificed at the shrine of 
that which is falsely named family honour! You, my father, dared 
not have done this deed, you love me too affectionately to blight 
my early hope, for what am I but the frail child ‘of nature, 
ardent and passionate, but bound by a spell under which I defy 
human agency.” She smiled, and sunk upon the pillow; the father 
leant over and listened with an anxious ear to the feeble breathing 
ofthe girl, and having seemed to satisfy himself that it was 
fatigue alone that had induced slumber, he moved cautiously 
from the room, and, crossing a wide stone staircase, proceeded 
along a narrow passage to a small door which appeared to com- 
municate with a less-fre« juented part of the mansion, he opened 
it hastily, and in the corner of a narrow and low room, extended 
upon a couch, lay the individual who has formed a main feature 
in the tragical scene at the grotto. It would be difficult to de- 
scribe the mingled ferociousness of expression with that intense cu- 
riosity which distorted the features of him whom we shall henceforth 
call the baronet, as he gazed upon the senseless body before 
him; a stream of clotted blood had flowed from a side-wound, 
from the couch to the paved floor below; a low groan of ap- 
parently mental agony escaped from the lips of the sufferer; a 
small pocket volume lay open before him; his cheek had become 
contracted, and his lip firmly closed; death was nigh, the deadly 
hue was engraven on his brow; he attempted to rise, but 
was unable, “looked earnestly and expressively at a small billet 
which he drew from his bosom and handed to the baronet, 8 
appeared to gasp with breathless curiosity as he proc eeded i 
reading it; at length, as if some charm had been broken, he + ore 
himself at the feet of the sufferer, and imploringly said, **Awake, 
oh awake, my beloved nephew! let not the stream of life ebb ere 
I can obtain your forgiveness, or relate to you how unhappily 
the very means which I have employed to place into your pos- 
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session my own loved child, have thus ended in the murder of him 
he would have served!” The eye of the sufferer again appeared to 
beam with renewed energy—the lip moved, as if to speak—he 
gasped—fell convulsively forward—and was no more. 


“‘ [t seems to me most strange that men should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come.” 


Misfortune is the test by which we may estimate the character of 
the human mind, it seems either to refine or to render our natures 
more depraved and sensual; but woman, lovely woman, becomes 
more spiritualized as the weakening frame needs support from the 
sublime efforts of a soul unsubdued by the effect of circumstances: 
there is a feeling ever warm and powerful, to which love is most 
akin, but which constitutes but a small portion of its intensity, 
which is the essence of all that is virtuous, which makes a heroine 
of the timid, and a martyr of the ‘‘ broken reed,” which imparts 
strength to the strong, but upholds more tirmly the attenuated 
frame, which whispers a kind word to the wretched, and cherishes 
the captive with a daring resolution, which bids the world, with all 
its misery, and all its iniquity, an undaunted defiance; and this 
is the charm which leads one to reflect and to feel that the spirit 
of woman possesses the power of an angel when controlled and 
softened by the inspiring effects of true religion. 

The baronet firmly held for some time the hand of his un- 
fortunate victim, he stood horror-struck, and gazed upon his 
shrunken features, he raised his drooping head and remained 
motionless, as if life had been merely suspended and he but 
awaited its glimmering return. 


“Thou arta slave whom fortune’s tender arm 
With favor never clasp’d.”’ 


At length he reassumed his previous steady demeanour, and 
cautiously returned to the chamber of his daughter. They can 
barely conceive the effect of intense feeling who have never wit- 
nessed the mind’s extreme anguish, or have marked how the 
effect glides, like the venom of a fiend’s eye, through the blood- 
passages of the body, cooling its warmth and staying its circu- 
lation until consciousness ceases and life appears extinct; when 
oblivion becomes bliss, and the awakening to the world a re- 
newal of torture; every circumstance of awful reminiscence 
adding to the certain knowledge that the mind is under no dream 
or delusion, but that each idea is truth, and misery, and misfor- 
tune, the companions of our future track in life’s dreary vata 
The maid was sleeping, and this was her doom, when light should 
again dawn upon her eyelids; but she was now in a paradise of 
her faney, and she was happy, for the smile was playing on her 
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sweet lip, and the blush of the rose tinted her fair cheek but for an 

instant, and it again fled with the passing thought, and her brow 

was masked with a faint dark outline, as if it were the shade of the 

eyelash, and a curl had stolen from its tress and was reposing in 

luxury on her fair bosom, but in an instant a deep sigh displaced 1 
it: the features, so heautifel and before so tranquil, be came dark d 
and determined, the scene of blood had again recurred to her 

mind, and she awoke bitterly to deplore the eternal fate of true 

love. The baronet was seated in a high-back rudely carved an- 

tique chair, a small table before him was strewed over with old 

family papers, the documents of past days; a porte-feuille lay open 

upon the floor, and a few rings and seals of shape and make cor- 

responding in age with the various other antiquities, lay scattered 

about, as if a doubt had been entertained of the authenticity of 

the writings, and these had emerged with them, corroboratiy e of 

the evidence. ‘Tear after tear trickled down the old man’s fur- 

rowed cheek, his features had lost their energetic expression, deep 

grief appeared to have settled upon his mind, and pride had given 


pl ice to humility; it evidently had been produced by ereat suf- | 
fering and exhaustion of mind, and was not that quality which is : 
the result of penitence for past transgression; he felt that he 


had erred, but his error had arisen, he thought, from accident 

and not from principle; he appeared desirous to say something, 

when he perceived that the eye of his daughter was resting with a 

fixed expression upon him, but he hardly dared to give a second 

glance towards her, for he appeared to shrink even from her kind look. 

At lengthshe broke the silence, and tremulously said, ‘* My father, 

I implore \ you to unravel this mystery; tell me, if you have ought 

of hope for an hereafter, that the murder of him whom I loved 

but too affectionately for me ever to recover from the shock 

which I have received, was neither by your hand nor through 

your means; it was a deed so horrible, so demoniacal, you could 

not have performed it.” The baronet’s face was concealed by his 

hand, which he kept clenched, as if to mitigate the agony of his 

brain: ‘* My child, my M: .tilda,” he replied, ‘‘ the stain of blood is 

upon my brow, my hand is dyed with the gore of my own kins- 

man, and him too whom I most loved; but I knew it not, for how 

could I have known it? I thought that he with whom I have 

seen you—he whom I have watched, as the tiger lies in wait for 

his unconscious prey, had been the despoiler of my fairest gem, the 
only relic of my little flock? the single bud left on the floweret” s i 
stem I felt had been broken, and already my fevered brain had ) 
pictured the sweet promise of my declining days possessed by 
one whom I then thought the being of my charity, and who through . 
those means had become the despoiler of my family. Oh, pity me, 

merciful heaven! relieve the burden of my guilty conscience. Thy 

own cousin, my child, lies a mangled corpse; him to whom I had 

in mind betrothed you has been murdered by the hand that 
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nurstled him in infancy, and protected him in youth.” No reply 
was for some time made to the almost incoherent raving of the 
misguided parent; the slight convulsivé sob bespake more than 
words could explain—the heart was fast sinking, it could not 
abide long this severe trial of misfortune, it might rally for a 
time, but the buoyancy of youth is sometimes even its own de- 
struction. 


Perhaps, no situation of life affords a more varied or more 
useful lesson to those whose misfortune it may be to witness it, 
than the couch of sickness, especially when Providence appears to 
have selected an individual instance to exemplify the power and 
influence of scriptural truths on the characters of those who are 
the objects of affliction. In the instance before us, we should 
feel inclined to repine that so much loveliness of person and sta- 
bility of character, added to sweetness of disposition, should be like 
a star in the darkened horizon, that affords its light and inspires 
us in our contemplations; but we need only watch the progress of 
the soul’s purification, even while on earth, to feel that the moment 
must soon arrive when the fruit which has withstood the blast of 
temptation and remained uncorrupted by it, must, by the genial 
influence of that sun which ripens it, be at last received into the 
garner of the husbandman, according to the purposes of an all- 
wise Deity; and here it was so destined : the spirit seemed to rebel 
against the vigour and health of youth, even the shrill whistle of 
the early lark would excite a desire in the mind of the maiden to 
attune a melody of plaintive softness, and her lyre would be 
touched until the corresponding sympathy of disappointment 
would well-nigh break the heart, so true is it that harmony 
generally will echo only the prevailing passion of the afflicted 
spirit. One eve, when all things were hushed, that the wing even 
of the busy insect seemed at rest, and the le vat stirred not upon 
the fragile bough, as if nature awaited breathlessly an event; the 
daughter was reclining upon the arm of him whose eye had not 
closed since the issue of our tragic history, and her sunken 
features rested upon the feeble shoulder of the distressed parent; 
at length the gasping lip gavea convulsive utterance, and with an 
imploring accent, dwelling and apparently meditating as each 
line was expressed, her suffering soul was released from the 
bosom which it inspired, while the maiden calmly prefigured her 
destiny in the heart-searching and devotional exercise of the 


Lord’s Prayer. 


The materials of this short tale, which has thus been de- 
nominated ‘‘ The Love-stricken,” were gathered from the con- 
versation of mine host of the abbey: he had himself played some 
low character in the tragical affair, under the direction of the 


baronet, whose servant he had been unto the day of his death. 
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The description of the closing scene of this miserable man’s life is 
quite unconnected with the point of the story; but it appears that 
he lived for many years after his daughter s decease, and that he 

‘as of a morose and gloomy disposition; he became exceedingly 
jealous and suspicious of strangers, and has been known to awake 
in the dead of night under the delusion of being assailed by the 
officers of public justice. It has been hinted by some, that the 
passion for revenge has manifested itself as a prevailing feature 
of his character, in more than a single instance, and that other 
fatal results have ensued: I should hardly conceive this to be 
the case, from one or two striking incidents of kindness and 
humanity which have occurred in the recollection of many of 
his contemporaries,—he has relieved the oppressed and comforted 
the afflicted; and these qualities, indicative of an amiable nature, 
should be sufficient to induce us to throw a veil over the failings 
of a man who in one action of his life, by following the impulse 
of pride and jealousy, became the bane and torment of his own 
existence. 


“ No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine.” 





A HIVE OF BEES CONSTITUTED GAME. 


Our modern sportsmen will be surprised to find that wild bees 
were pursued in the chase as mountain game by our ancestors. 
A bee-hive hunt was then as much the fashion as a steeple-hunt 
at present. We find a hive of bees, haid wenyn, mentioned in 
the ** Naw Helwriaeth” immediately between the carw, stag, and 
the gleisiad, salmon; thereby intimating, that after a stag hunt, a 
hive of bees was considered the most deserving object of a sports- 
man’s attention, in preference even to the fishing or spearing of 
the salmon. Mr. Wyndham, in his “Tour in North Wales,” 
alludes to this ancient field-sport of the Welsh. The Saxon word 
hyve was probably formed out of a conjunction of these two 
Welsh words, haid wenyn, by dropping the final letters of both, 
and by converting as usual the w of the last into v, which would 
give us haive, from whence the transition to hyve, or hive, is easy. 
Bee may, perhaps, be derived from dbyda, another Welsh word 
for a hive of bees. 
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WELSH CASTLES. 


To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 

1 nave often been solicitous to possess a brief register of the 
castles erected in the Principality, and the battles noticed in the 
chronicles, accompanied by such expositions of the localities as it 
might be possible to collect: such information, I believe, is not 
to be obtained in any work that I am acquainted with, treating 
upon Welsh occurrences; and without aid of such a description, 
the reader does not derive the minute knowledge conducive to 
accuracy of conception, nor that pleasure which he would ex- 
perience in tracing events, when engaged in the perusal of the 
history of our country. Such a collection would materially 
assist many branches of study, and would very appropriately 
form a feature in your miscellany; if it suits your views to 
receive such communications, I will transmit to you the few 
and imperfect gleanings I have made on this subject, which may 
perhaps elicit from some of your correspondents, in the habit of 
such researches, much interesting information. Preparatory to 
this attempt, may I beg to solicit, through your medium, any 
notices that may occur to your readers upon the following places, 
the sites of which, owing to my very imperfect acquaintance 
with the topography of Wales, more especially the southern 
portion, I am unable to identify. 


Among the places where battles have been fought, noticed in 
the Chronicles, the following are unknown to me. 


Year. 
656. Strages Gaii Campi. 
721. Heilin, in Cornwall. 
838. Feryllwg, between Wye and Severn. Is it the same as 
Ferrex ? 
844. Ketyll, The Gwentian Chronicle has Cyveiliog. 
848. Finnant. 
860. Cad Wythen. 
873. Rhiw Saeson, in Morganwg. Is it in the parish of Llan- 
trisaint ? 
880. Bryn Onnen. 
Bangolen, in Mona. 
Manegid, in Mona. 
930. Brun. 
980. Hirbarth, in Lleyn. 
991. Cors Einion, in Gower. 
1029. Poniwlwg, in Morganwg. I observe a tract, called Go- 
wielwg, on the map of Monmouthshire, near the town 


of Usk. 
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Year. 
103). 


1037. 
}040. 
1066. 
1075. 


1076. 
1094. 
1094, 


1255. 


1257. 


1257. 


1266. 


Welsh Castles. 


Hiraethwy. The Gwentian Chronicle has Traethwy. 
Machwy. Query, the river Machawy, which falls into 
the Wye ? 

Rhyd y grog, or Rhyd y groes, on the Severn. 

Pwill Dyvach. 

Mechen. 

Bron yr erw. Most probably in Caernarvonshire or Mei- 
rioneth. 

Gwennottyll. 

Coed yspwys. According to the context in Gwynedd. 

Celli darvawe, or Gelli carnawe. The Normans there de- 
feated, either in Gwent or Morganwg. 

Bryn Derwin. Where Llewelyn took his brothers, Owain 
and Davydd, prisoners. 

Coed Lathen. Near Dinevwr, where the English were 
defeated by Meredudd ab Rhys and Meredudd ab 


Owain. 


The castles in Wales, according to Mr. Jones, in his History 
of Brecknockshire, amount to 143; my list embraces about the 
same number. Subjoined are the names of those with whose 
sites I am unacquainted. 


1107. Aberrheidiol. May be the same as Aberystwyth. 
1108. Kenarth vechan. The account states that Gerald rebuilt 
the castle of Pembroke at a place called Cenarth vechan. 
1109. Aberteivi at Dingereint. Supposed by some to be Cilgeran, 
by others, Hengastell, below Cardigan. 
: 1144. Mab Udrud. Built by Gilbert, earl of Clare; probably 
| situate in the Comot of Mab U Idrud, in the western part 
| of Caermarthenshire. 
i 1151. Ystrad Cyngen. Taken in that year by Rhys ab Grufudd. 
| 1155. Aber Dyvi. Built by the Lord Rhys. 
4) 1157. Ial. Taken by lorwerth Goch. 
' 1174. Gwent is coed. 
) 1194. Y Cantrev bychan. 
1216. Ystum Llwynarth. Query, if Oystermouth Castle ? 
1216. Nant yr Ariant. Somewhere in the lower part of Car- 
diganshire. 
1236. Morgan ap Hywel ym Machein. 
1245, Garthgrugyn. Fortified by Maelgwn Vychan; situated 
in Cardiganshire. 
1257 Bydydon or Bodedon. Destroyed by Llywelyn, during 


an incursion into Powys. 
Lian Geneu, Llangymweh, Powel. 
Celli Wrda. Query, if the Hay? 


Yours, 
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CONDITION OF 


“DISSENT IN TILE CHURCH IN WALES 

THE WELSH PEASANT.” 
Tuts is the title of an article which appeared in a monthly pub- 
lication for September (Frazer's Magazine); and in replying to 
the misstatements it contains, we must be understood to en-— 
tertain no feelings of personal hostility to the conductors of the 
magazine, for we are well aware that the editor has been ca- 
joled—that his pages have been rendered a vehicle for misrepre- 
sentation: unfortunately for himself, for us, and the cause of 
truth, he had not used, in the instance before us, that caution 
which must ever be essential in the conduct of a book professing 
independence, nay, professing common disinterestedness, and 
common integrity, 

There have been occasions when we were compelled to justify 
the people and institutions of Wales, the editors of other peri- 
odicals having intentionally misrepresented their condition and 
character; the present one does not require such a procedure: we 
shall merely disprove assertion: nor shall our contradictions rest 
entirely upon our own remarks, they shall often be sustained by 
other authority. 

The introductory portion of the paper objected to, consists of 
legendary scraps, selected from former numbers of the Cambrian 
Quarterly, and elsewhere interspersed with original matter; and 
it is possible that this contrivance of the writer operated as a 
clap-trap on the attention of the editor, leading him but to a su- 
perficial examination of its merits, and thereby preventing his un- 
derstanding the real tendency of subsequent assertions, utterly 
destitute of a single particle of truth. 

To begin then with our quotations :— 

“ In all matters of literature and science, the Welsh are worse than care- 
less—they are culpably and obstinately neglectful.” P. 172. 

In reply to this, we have to state, that there are seventeen peri- 
odicals published in the old British language, mainly supported 
by the peasantry. We consider that this fact alone isa sufficient 
reply to the assertion, which no doubt has been made in igno- 
rance. We proceed to another extract. 

“There is no concealing the fact, that the Welsh are nota literary or 
an enlightened people; the genius of their bards “ee with its noble- 
minded possessors; and even the mantle of the order 1as not descended in 
any of its pristine freshness and purity to the modern inhabitants of the Prin- 
cipality.”* P. 172. 

* The late Edward Williams, of Glamorgan, we conceive to be unimpeach- 
able authority on this point. In pages 8 and 9, vol. 2, of his Lyric and Pastoral 
Poems, will be found the following passage: ‘The Bardic, or, which is the 
same thing, the Druidic, institution, originated in Britain, uecording to Julius 
Cesar, the ancient Welsh writers, and the traditions retained still by the Bards ; 
it is not vet extinct, for we have in Wales a small number still remaining, in 
an uninterrupted succession from the ancient British Bards and Druids. A 
Welsh Bard of the present age retains the ancient title of Bardd wrth Kraint 
a Defod Beirdd Ynys Prydatn ; in English, Bard according to the Rights and 

Institutes of the Bards of the Island of Britain, The Druidic theology also 
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The history of W ales will readily ; account for this inevitable chane 
in the general t tastes and habits of the people: the natural venius 
of the ‘country has developed its Mi nh many modern insti es ot 
literaryand military achievement,—we need scar cely cite individua 
examples ; for it has lon nz since been acknowled: ved, that the Pria- 
cipality has afforded her fall quota to the talent of Great Britain- 
but we know not what this has to do with dissent in Wales, or 
the condition oft ts peasantry; and, as to the Welsh being “ not a 
° 


} ‘ 
° > 
n . 0 advert } 


ened } people,” we have only agan tc 
the existing hiedaitare of our smal! territory, a hke comparison 
with which cannot be made, according to its geographical extent. 
in any other portion ef Britain. 
Remarking on the ceaaatt tata of the Gwyneddigion Society 
in London, the writer favors us with the following: 
“ We have looked im vam for the names of the Wynns, the Van gha x. the 
Mostyns, the Morgans, the Trevors, or, in truth, of any of the srernetrs of 
Wales, attached to # as actual members.” P. 17 
Although, the parties mentioned here have not mtermixed with 
the members of the society, it is a fact well known that they 
have upon many occasions liberally contnbuted to = relief of 
their countrymen, who have been recommended | by one or 
other members of the society as proper objects of sheiz charity; 
and for proof of this fact, we refer our readers to the Gu ynedd- 
igion S Society self; and, assuredly, we have not a less exalted 
Opimien of the philanthropy of the individuals mentioned 1a this 
extract, because their ** names” are not advertised to the public 
ameoug the list of other benefactors to the unfortunate and neces- 
sitous of their countrymen. 
The estimate of the good effected by the society, as stated by 
the following passages, 
“ The only good wi! which has accrued from it, as far as we know, is the pub- 
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heats on of the Myvy im Arci kak ee Wi Ho the pus sAew 100 oO! the airs caai- 

é logy we must, we fear, close our accOunt of the real t vefits which th 
54 - |  We¢oe0411 4 

Gwyneddigion society bas conferred upon liter ~ 2}. Ir 3.) 


displays either so much tatentional ntatlisktncat or otherwis: 
unpardonable ignorance, that we can barely suppose "Be 
‘‘ critic” has inquire ai in any way into the objects of its foundation - 

a stimulus for literary exe rtion is annually afforded by the distri- 
bution of its medals and pecuniary rewards; and the author of 
any work of Welsh literary merit is well aware, that their liberality 
has invariably been unimpeachable. 

We pass un regarded the passages ee the conviviality 
and ‘‘ uproarious orgies " of the meetings as trash, unworthy any 
notice, save this, that it ts ridiculous to imagine that the ebullition 
of warm-heartedness at all interferes with the objects of the insti- 
tution, or is in any degree a reflection upon the members who 
compose it. 
still remains in Wales, where it was never entirely abolished: vet Druidism hus 


been sought for every where but in Vales, andthe Weish language, where it is 
only to be found.’ 
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We bez to assure th Gwyneddigran Socrety, that we have the 
greatest contd ence iD their prosperity, * and that we shall ewer be 
happy to atiord them our zealous co operation in forwarding ther 
wishes, while they conunue to CVIACE theu present hone st and 
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The be rlesq ae > stvle which has been adopted to thoow arn ar of 


rudicule over the formation of the Cyaamred rien Society, is well 
worthy of the Pindaric school; but we refer our readers to the 
peragtaph itself, to determine whether the desire of the writer to 
display his wit oe such an eceasion has not the effect af pro- 
ducing a reflection on the judgment of one who could pen state- 
ments so absurd, als mm some instances uafar and untrue. One 
of the latter we insert; it is this, that ‘every individual who could 
boast of a long pedigree, or of a few hundred acres of beg or 
mountain, appeared mm the list of vice presidents.” In reply we beg 
to sav, that this assertion is a conviction to our minds, and, no 
doubt, to those of our readers, that it has been made by one of 
the many who legislate ne the werld from the attics of Grab- 
street or the purheus of St. Giles’s: he has wished to depict the 
poverty of the country in the dlustration, but the attempt reminds 
us how exceedingly threadbare must have been the information 
which he himself possesse <i on the subject; a reference to 
the programmes of the London Eisteddvod, in which a list of 
vice-presidents appears, will corroborate our ial we are fond 
of third authorities. 

The common insignia of office is attempted to be made the sub- 
ject of farce, and w e feel that, — . we notice the imsipid remarks 
which the ** author” has made. are conferring a much greater 
honour than such a pone can possibly deserve: but 
we wish to do every justice to the ungallant individual, whoever 
he may be who has paid so poor a compliment on the fair sex as 
to suppose that they would allow themselves to be “ dragged to 
this parange scene by their ill-judging papas.” But we now pro- 
ceed to th ** oT raver. , subjec ts of ith rence, aud “to the fact of 
its utter apathy of the m st essential purposes of its foundation,’ 

“What cood, let us ask, has it done toany thing connected with the literature, 
the history, or the poetry of Wales ! Has it published any thing worth 
reading—or worm even the paper and print that have been wasted on 
its © Dhunsactions?*” We answer, No! Has it rescued from obscurity any 
literary treasure, or elucidated any of the perplexities of our early national 
histerv ? No! Has it, after the manner of ‘the Thame 1s Street furrier, afforded 
assistance —RaV even ENncor tragement-—to one single son of ¢ ‘ambria’! No! 
Has it, during any period of its ten years’ exstence, done one single thing in 
strict accordance with the avowed purposes of its foundation ! lt has not; 
and we will br efiy tell our readers why. 

“The acting member of the Cyserrodorion, in other words, the council, con- 
sist of the least intluential—we had nearly said, least respectable-— individuals 
of the society. Acting under the apparent responsilihity of the other and 
more eminent officers, they proceed entirely according to their own selfish 
caprices. If they meant well, and were disappointed in the resultef their 
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measures—as many, greater, councils have been before them—-we should 
pity, and not ps 4 them; but this is not the case. hey act wil- 
fully, and with their eyes open, to the great injury of the society, and 
tu the infinite disgust of all rational people. We do hot say this out of 
pique or ill-will to any single member of the Cymmrodorion, or of its coun- 
cil; indeed, as far as we are individually concerned we have no cause 
for complaint; but having been honoured by the distinction of one of 
the society’s prizes, we naturally feel a little interest in its welfare and re- 
spectability. Besides, being very nearly a thorough-bred Cambro-Briton, 
and dating our pedigree considerably beyond the deluge, the amar patria is 
strong within us; and, notwithstanding the evil days upon which our poor 
country bas fallen, and the busy part which some of her mugnantes have 
taken in the propagation of this evil, we love her still. We love her blue hills 
and her secluded lakes ; we love her glens, her woods, her rocks, her streams, 
her cataracts, for she is our “father land;”—-we were cradled aniidst her, 
mountains, and may we finally repose in their calm and quiet bosom ! 
% ¥ » * * * 

“But, it will be said, this society must be of some advantage by the 
distribution of its prizes, and by the good fellowship which it must naturally 
promote amongst the natives of the Principality, as wel] as by enabling the 
rich and generous to subscribe their money towards the laudable object of its 
institution. As faras the prizes are concerned, the plan and purpose are bene- 
ficial, we will readily allow ; but the mode in which they are awarded is not 
impartial. The council, of course, constitute the tribunal, to whose judgment 
the productionsare submitted ; and we hove reason to know, that, with very 
few exceptions indeed, the writers are sufficiently well known before hand. 
Hence impartiality is impossible; and hence it is that certain individuals, 
whom we could mention, have nearly monopolised the whole series of prizes. 
Tn: addition to this, the council fix upon the subjects: and we know of no 
regulation which prevents any one of them from entering the lists as a candi- 
date.” (Pp. 174,175.) 

Now the grounds of interference on the part of our contempo- 
rary, are so rational and meritorious, that we should feel a_plea- 
sure in taking part with him in an honest cause: he has depicted 
in. the most glowing of imagery his fondness for that in which our 
own hearts are essentially connected ; he has related his family 
tie, and founded upon all this the grounds of those charges which 
we have detailed, and to each of which we purpose to reply, being 
influenced as well as himself by that *‘ amor patrie” which he has 
made the signal for the onset, and the inspiring principle of his zeal. 

The “ Transactions” are the first results of this institution, 
and contain the writings and researches of the greater portion 
of our present Cambro-British talent, as well as selections from 
valuable unique mss. The antiquarian discoveries have afforded 
much useful and historical information, they are replete with 
early accounts of our country, and throw considerable additional 
light on the laws and institutions of Great Britain; they have 
resened trom oblivion some of the compositions of the early bards, 
and have been useful as books of reference, in the compilation of a 
recent work by one of the first of our modern historical writers.* 


* Sir James Macintosh's History of England, and acknowledged by hifi 
to the proprietor of our work to have afforded the information required, 
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The Cymmrodorion have within the last two years voted a ver 
liberal donation for the continuance of the archaiology, thus for- 
warding the rery object of the founder of the Gwyneddigion, the 
patriotic Owen Myvyr, and the publication of the Mabinogion, 
a work exceedingly curious and interesting, in its translated form, 
to the literary world generally.* 

** The council” are not now constituted judges of the merits of 
the papers sent in for prize adjudication. Do not the names of 
Wiffen, Sharon Turner, Dr. Owen Pughe, Sir S. R. Meyricke, 
‘Walter Davies of Manafon,” sufficiently of themselves repel 
the assertions which the writer has made against the respectability 
and influence of the society ? and who, by the bye, do not compose 
“the council,” and we much wish it were possible that they did so 
honour the Cymmrodorion, for its station would then be equall 
high as that of any literary society in Europe. Willit be believed 
that swch men would wink at a perversion of the fund at the dis- 
posal of the society, or in any way allow themselves to be mixed 
up. in literary jobbing? we need say no more—our readers will 
be satisfied on this part of the subject. 

We accord in opinion with the writer on one point, com- 
mented upon in page 177, namely, that an annual concert ‘ap- 
pears to be not in unison with the affairs of a Welsh Literary So- | 
ciety, interspersed as it may be with Cambro-British music; 
but this part of the business being decided on by, a majority, of 
the London members, the council are bound. to, abide by their 
decision, | 

We now proceed to another material topic of the ‘article of 
our contemporary, in which he attempts to confute some ‘of ‘the 
arguments of an essay published under the patronage of the 
Cymmrodorion, and for which one of its prizes was’ ‘awarded. 
The following question, however, is very facetiously asked in an 


appended note : 

“ May we ask, what reference the subject of this essay has to the original 
purposes of the Cymmrodorion, and whry it was selected on. the present 
occasion? Weshould like to know, also, how many candidates there were 
for this prize.” 

We have already stated that, the. society was founded upon 
principles of general utility to the Principality, and we feel this 
to be a question which, if properly solved, would be extremely 
beneficial to society, inasmuch as its most important interests 
are involved in the proper regulation and well-being of its na- 
tional church. The second question we cannot do better than 
answer in the words of Dr. Wm. Owen Pughe: ‘ it would be 
highly desirable that this essay should be printed by the Cymm- 
rodorion, under the sanction of its author.” 

The first objection taken by this Goliah of critics is certainly 
of the most insignificant character; and, in reply to the latter 
part of the note, we beg to state that there were two candidates 


* The early nursery tales of certain tribes of the ancient Britons. 
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for this prize. We shall now give another extract, for they afford 


us considerable amusement: 

“The title of this paper is derived from one of the last successful prize- 
essays of the Cymmrodorion, which the author has anonymously pub- 
lished, under the clumsy title of £ An Essay on the Causes which have 
produced Dissent in Wales from the Established Church.’” 


The writer has thus proceeded warmly to the work, determined 
to quarrel with some one, and, consequently, knocks down a title 
which was given to the essayist, as a trial of his skill, by the 
society itself. Besides which, we see none of the ‘* clumsiness” 
complained of, and much wish that the reviewer had rescued his 
character from the charge of hyper-criticism by affording us some 
other in his own peculiar phraseology. There are two points 
upon which we feel it absolutely necessary to make a few re- 
marks, before we further proceed: first, as to the cause of the 
Merthyr Tydvil riots, which mainly originated in the machina- 
tions of certain Staffordshire emissaries, added to the very great 
distress from the unprecedented depressed state of the iron and 
coal trade, acting on the poverty of the unfortunate and ever to 
be commiserated colliers. The second point is, a total denial 
that Sir Watkin was the subject ‘ of very cordial execration 
amongst his own cheerfully-respecting dependents:” for it is 
a fact, well known every where and to every one, excepting 
* our author,” that he was chosen by the operatives themselves 
to act as mediator upon the occasion. We trust we need offer 
no apology for the numerous extracts we are induced to make, 
partly for the amusement of our readers and partly for the refu- 
tation which we subjoin to them. But here comes one that par- 
takes so largely of the former class, that it behoves us to inform 
the peasantry, some of whom we are, proud to say are the readers 
of our pages, of the cockney idea of their state of wretchedness. 

“‘Thus, actual want, except in cases of sickness, or other unavoidable 
misfortunes, is rarely the lot of the Welsh peasant. His condition, God 


knows, is poor and wretched enough, as far as the absence of all luxury can 
make it.” 


We consider that there is frequently a “ luxury” in the bosom 
of a poor Welsh peasant, hard as the times may press upon him, 
which many of our modern authors seldom experience, and this 
is a feeling of humble but contented independence, added to that 
which not a few of our London periodical writers rarely possess, 
we mean the “* luxury” of being out of debt. 

There is a truism, almost a solitary one, in this article, to 
which we most cordially assent; it is a comment on the cha- 
racter of the respected member for Merionethshire, for whom 
we, in common with every one who has the pleasure of knowing 
him, entertain the greatest regard, and even gratitude, for the 
example he has afforded to his country. He is one of those old- 
fashioned worthy individuals so often referred to even at the 
present day, but too rarely met with. The next point against 
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which “ our author” stumbles, for he proceeds so circuitously in 
his arguments that, when he happens to write with any thing 
approaching to rationality, it appears to be the effect of acci- 
dent rather than design; he states, however, that “he must 
endeavour to set mankind right,” with his ‘* accustomed energy 
and facility!” Now, how does he perform that which he so mo- 
destly proclaims to be an attribute of his labours of criticism? 
Guided by the infallibility of this ‘accustomed energy and faci- 
lity,” he enters into a long tirade against the divine Wesley, 
whom he insinuates (in common with some of the ‘ primitive 
professors’) to have seceded, in the first instance, “ either in ac- 
cordance with their own wild whims, or to effect some purpose 
of a nature not strictly pious.” The primary cause of dissent 
we assert to be a difference of opinion, (sometimes arising, as in 
Wales, from an inefficient performance of divine service,) and 
persecution is its consequence; but not, as ‘‘our author” states, 
that dissent in religious matters is to be referred always ‘* to 
persecution.” Then follows a lengthy quotation respecting the 
commencement of dissent in Wales, purporting to be translated 
from a Welsh periodical, entitled the Trysorfu. Now, @s this 
account is given, the reader would at once suppose it was a 
clever translation of “our author's,” with his ‘* accustomed 
energy and fucility ;”’ but, upon reference to the introductory 
chapter of the Prize Essay, we find that this interesting little his- 
tory has been extracted without any acknowledgment from the 
pages of the essayist. Following this is about half a column of 
print, given as original matter, but, having once ‘ caught the 
Turk,” we are unwilling to let him go without affording hima 
further proof of our tonsorium capability. The reader will dis- 
cover our meaning upon comparing the half column, mentioned 
in page 178 of the periodical, with page 6 of the Essay, being 
another long extract which the essayist has acknowledged in his 
notes to have obtained from an original source. 

“The old grievance of appointing English clergymen to Welsh benefices 
is revived by our essayist, with a virulence quite alarming. In allusion to 
this subject, ‘What,’ he asks, ‘is the fact at the present moment in Wales? 
All the highest church preferment is in the hands of men utterly ignorant of 
the Welsh language:’ and forthwith follows a woful lamentation, because 
‘a whole district should be virtually deprived of the rite of confirmation’-— 
this, in our author’s opinion, being the principal benefit conferred upon his 
flock by a bishop.” 

It is admitted therefore to be ‘¢ an old grievance,” that of 
appointing Englishmen to Welsh benefices, and that the bishops, 
against the express words of the 24th article, administer the rite 
of confirmation in a language not understood by the people. 
The flippancy of the arguments and observations made upon this 
subject, are unworthy a writer professing himself to be a de- 
fender of the church of England; and we are convinced that no 
pious clergyman could read them without the strongest feelings 
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of disgust and indignation: it is impossible for any one to set 
up any thing like a decorous argument in favour either of Eng- 
lish bishops, or an English service, to a Welsh congregation. In 
the page adjoining that of our last extract, it is gravely allowed 
that a large portion of the income of the Welsh church is in the 
hands of Englishmen who can perform no duty in return, and 
therefore, he adds, they are the very persons on whom they 
ought to be conferred! It is incorrectly stated that “ all the 
secluded and inland parishes are served by Welsh incumbents ; 
while it must be within the recollection of many that an mstance 
occurred in a parish consisting of a Welsh population, of a gen- 
tleman attempting to do duty in the English language, which 
created a strong feeling of disunion between himself and his 
parishioners, who, being warmly supported by one of those 
societies whose cause we have espoused in a former part of this 
article, produced the gratifying result of the respected mdividua} 
alluded to, qualifying himself in such a manner for the perform- 
ance of the service in the language of the country as to effect a 
perfect and happy reconciliation.* Itis further asserted, that the 
town, of Machynlleth is “ as civilized a town as any in North 
Wales, inhabited by a numerous race of well educated gentry :” 
and this remark is made for the purpose of proving that the 
worthy clergyman is fully qualified for affording spiritual aid to 
his congregation; we trust and hope it may be so. But we are 
well informed on this point that the writer possessed no correct 
knowledge of the town of Machynlleth m making the remark of 
its being mhabited by ‘* a numerous race,” &c. The fact is, there 
may be halt adozen families of opulent fortune, as also respectable 
persons employed in professional and commercial pursuits, but 
there is likewise a comparatively large body of people who are 
entirely ignorant of any other than the Welsh language. The 
mstance even of Barmouth is not applicable to the argument; 
for the influx of English visiters alone has been the cause of 
the building a church for English service, the natives of Aber 
Mawddoe (anglicé Barmouth,) generally being of the poorer 
class, whose pursuits in life and isolated situation have limited 
ther knowledge to their native tongue ; or if (in consequence of 
collision with strangers) some of them have learnt the English, 
even that small number prefer the Welsh; it is therefore only 
during the summer season that there can be need of an English 
service. So much for the two instances in illustration of the 
reviewer's argument. 

We had conceived that our labour of refutation would here 
have met with a resting-place, but it scems that, like the stone of 
Sisyphus, the article still moves onward, and that we are 
doomed again to take in hand the peu of criticism, nay, again 


s . . . . . * * i 
This we conceive to be another tuminous proof of the atility of these 
societies. : 
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to raise the lash of correction; the cause alone compels us to be 
severe, for, in a note affixed to the first page, the article pur- 
ports to review the second edition of this Essay; whereas, had 
this been the case, the reviewer would have perceived that instead 
of the essayist confining his remarks to the county of Montgo- 
mery alone, that the three counties, Merionedd, Caernarvon, and 
Anglesey, which he so triumphantly asserts have not been no- 
ticed, in the very edition which he professes to review, a full 
exposition is given of the state of the churches, comprising four 
counties of North Wales. If the essayist had been equally ne- 
gligent. with the answer, we should have been the first to reproach 
him; but it is presumptuous and unpardonable in one of such 
** accustomed energy and facility,” who throws the gauntlet, and 
flourishes the sword so mock-heroically, to commit errors un- 
worthy even the thesis of a schoolboy. 

There. is another extract made (page 180,) in the piratical man- 
ner before described, and which is so unworthy a writer of any 
pretension to talent, or even common principle, that we cannot 
help adverting toit. His manner, however, of ending his article 
is quite original, the subject of bundling being so extremely ap- 
plicable to the cause he has been espousing. Surely, if*¢our 
author” had felt the least respect for the religion we presume he 
professes, he might have introduced, in conjunction with his re- 
marks, a more decent and more créditable conclusion. It ac- 
cords much, we are grieved to observe, with the same spirit that 
induced him to reflect on the situation of Sir Watkin, while in the 
chair at a mecting of the London Eisteddvod,—a false msinuation 
for the purpose of insult, and introduced as an intended witticism, 
a sad misapplication of the word, even to describe it as such. 

In concluding the remarks we have made on the article before 
us, we are induced to stray somewhat from the subject, by a de- 
sire to stimulate those country societies, founded, as we have 
already stated, on the most philanthropic principles, and generally 
directed by able and honest individuals, to co-operate and for- 
ward by every means in their power the patriotic views of similar 
institutions in the metropolis. It is not enough in these times, 
when the genius of man struggles for pre-eminence, that we 
should do well ou/y, but that we should ever aim to do our best; 
a principle that will find sympathy in the bosoms of many. It 
is very immaterial to the grand purposes of Christianity under 
whatever denomination its professors may be classed; but it mat- 
ters greatly how they apply the means and talents they have at 
their command. We recommend the principle of co-operation 
among all classes, as vitally important to the interests and instt- 
tutions of our country; for without this, the good we can effect 
will be but partial, while with it we may dely the pen of slander, 
and repel the attack of insidious enemies. 

Having therefore dissected “ a literary curiosity,” the intention 
of which bas evidently been even at the sacrifi c of truth; to 
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Essay: we are induced the more so, Decause on the pudlice- 


tion of it we expressed an apprehension, di iz a period of con- 

siderable national excitement, to give unnecessary — LW to 
. . ? 

some of the arguments, hanestiy we athrm, but neve iess aus ! 


conceived imprudent lv, broached; and as we possibly eae aca 
recur to the subject, we will reserve our further remarks to the 
opportunity it will atiord us. The cause, the whole world must 
allow, has been a yo d one on th prese nt occasion, supported as 
t has b en by an auniety to detect misre —— ution and to ex- 
pose the infamy of literary piracy and unmerited vituperation. 


THE FVE OF A PARLIAMENTARY DISSOLUTION 
REPTORM. 
[r would hardly become us to detract from the merit of those 
who, during a session unusually protracted, have toiled unremit- 
tingly night after night in defence and support of certain ques- 
tions of vital importance to the well-being of the constitution, 
but we cannot conceal the fact that the House of Commons has 
been and now is composed of some men who have regarded 
their occupation within its walls as the fashion of a dav, more than 
as the earnest business of life: we trust, therefore, that they 
to whom the sacred trust has been extend d, ot prov idine suitable 
representatives to transact the business of the country, will regard 


. 
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this qualification as one not the Jeusé importaut; while at the 
same tume we commend the necessity of keeping a strict regard 
to the principles of the men who are to carry the reform measure 
into steady operation. We conceive that a considerable portion 
of our agricultural and commercial distress has arisen solely from 
t es cul ative : and tdi busine ss-like measures ot ‘omen in power; 
and, therefore, without any reference to the party under whose 
banner they may hereafter be recruited, we strom: ly recommend 
on the electors generally, but particularly those in the Prine ipal ity, 
to strive zealously on behalf of the candidates who present them- 
selves with tried habits of app ak ation, in preference to theoretical 

il Lat ub bling politica ul advents cS. Reform in the represeita- 
tion was never more neeck | tha 10 et aoags 1e present \ sb bing S¥Ss- 
tem of church and state patronage The proper accomplish- 
ment of Reform will prudently but surely correct the public 
abuse of means and patr nage ln every bri uch of the administra- 
tion; the system altogether needs as iile pur vrative, but the 


dose must be administered by experten oy able, and, more than 
ll, nV hanest, polite haitis 
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AN APPEAT TO THE LOW STATE OF SCLENCE 
IN WALES. 
GENTLEMEN 
Your excellent miscellany being the only meaus of communication 
with your countrymen W hich we can command, and moreover the 
principal, perhaps the only proper vehicle for remé nn n ng ow um. 
bran science, we hope that the follow ng observati s, thouch re- 
specting a branch of science which we have never seen handled 
in the ** Cambrian Quarterly,” will not be excluded from its pages 
nor entirely fail of produemyg a beneticial effect. All those w hose 
information and opportunites enable them to form a tolerable 
estimate of the state of learning in the ditterent countries of 
Europe, will, we ae e, readily admit that, in the abstract sei- 
ences, especially the more intricate parts of physical kuowledge 
England has fallen tar behind her continental neighbours ; bt 
in Wales the deficiency is still more deplorable. England no 
excuse can be ottered tor this deticienc Le but Wal cs h: iw eve ry 
excuse. But, whatever claims to pardon the almost total absence 
of mathematical and physical literature from the Principality mi Ly 
possess, we should ourselves be totally destitute of any clatms to 
pardon, were we not to direct our endeavours to reme Mtving the evil, 
and restoring Wales to her proper station m the se ale of Furo- 
pean literature. In England, we can say with pleasure that science 
is rapidly reviving: the dispulsion of that thick film of darkness 
whie +h trom the time of Bacon and Newton had overspread this 
country, was tirst commenced by P rotessors Ivory and Woodhouse, 
inthe ** Memoirs on the Attraction of Sphe roids,’ ‘by the former, 
and the Treatiseson Astronomy, Trigonometry, and lsope rimetrical 
Problems, bv the latter. Thetr patriotic en we ivours have been 
ably seconded by Messrs. Airv, Herschel, Babbage, and Peacock. 
Che labours of Professor Airy and Mr. Hevechet are well known; 
and we owe to Professor Babbage, a “ Treatise on Functional 
Equi itions,”” and a spirited appe al to his countrymen, entitled 
‘Reflections on nt Decline of Science in England,” a work which 
» believe has gre atlhy contributed towards rousing our geometers 
pis the profound apathy into which they appeare .d to have fallen. 
But that, per rhaps, which has most € ‘fectually operated towards the 
restorationof English science, is, the transl: ition of Lacroix’s “ Traité 
Flémentaire de Caleul Differenti Let de Caleul Integral,” by Mr. 
Peacock: whose new “ Treatise on \lgebra,” together with the 
Mechanism of the Heavens,” by Mrs. Somerville, almost suf- 
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nent: in short, a British school of geometry ts established. All, 
however, who feel any interest in the progress of Welsh literature, 
must see with regret that no such advance has taken place there. 
In fact, since the publication of the ‘*New Compendium of the 
whole Practical Art of Navigation,” in 1702, and the ** Synop- 
sis Palmariorum Matheseos,” in 1706, both by Mr. William Jones, 
of Llanfihangel tre’r bardd, we know of no mathematical work 
which has emanated from a Welsh pen. It is our opinion, how- 
ever, that a Welsh school of geometry might be formed, (for we 
are not to consider Cambria as totally destitute of mathsinatici fans 
among her sons,) by the translation of the best modern works on 
the subject into the Welsh language, for the convenience of 
those who are not acquainted with the English, French, and 
German; an object which might with but little difficulty be 
effected by that society, whose patriotic exertions are now so use- 
fully directed to preserving the remains of the literature of their 
country. But there is another much more powerful method, to 
which we beg leave to call your attention. An unnversity 
may be considered as an institution devoted to the interest and 
promotion of every species of knowledge: no branch of science 
can justly be excluded, but each there claims its share of atten- 
tion and study. Tobe brief, then, we strongly recommend the in- 
troduction of mathematics and natural philosophy into the regular 
course of reading at Lampeter College. <A diligent professor, and 
regular courses of lectures on these subjects, would, we are per- 
suaded, soon raise science in Wales to its proper pitch ; and we, 
and all who like us are zealous for the interest of Cambria in 
the scientific world, should with unfeigned pleasure hail the ap- 
pearance of a Welsh school of Geometry. 
We remain, sir, yours, 
Oo. 





To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Hicuy pleased with your remarks on tlie propriety of establish- 
ing a Welsh professorship in one or both of our universities, 
I address you in the hope of etedine the attention of the 
Cymmrodonion Society in London, and other influential persons 
who are anxious to patronise our Eisteddfudau, and to promote 
their object in the encouragement and support of Welsh litera- 
ture, to the propriety and necessity of making these meetings 
more practic rally useful than they are, as conducted at present. 
Surely the four divisions of the Principality, Powys, Gwynedd, 
Gwent, and Dyfed, would be able to subscribe annually a sum 
sufficient to defray the expenses of one of their members, who 
might feel disposed to spend a few months every summer in tra- 
velling and exploring the antiquities of W ales, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and m examming the mss. in the diflerent libraries, 
both public and private; and, when that gentleman (either a 
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member of one of the committees of the Eisteddfodau, or the new 
professor of Welsh literature, when appointed, ) had made ; 
proper collection, be at the expense also of printing the fruits of 
hislabours. It is greatly to be lamented, that the valuable col- 
lection made by the Rev. Edward Llw yd, of the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, (author of the Archeologia Britannica,) should have fallen 
ito private hands; both the university (of Oxford) and Jesus 
College having declined, it seems, to pure hase his mss. when 
offered for sale after his decease, as stated in the second volume 
of the Cambro Briton, page 201: Sir Thomas Seabright became 
afterward, as it appears, the purchaser of some of these valuable 
remains; and, in the course of several years, they became the pro- 
perty of Mr. Jdhaes s, of Hafod, in Cardiganshire, where they were 
unfortunately destroyed in the conflagration whic ‘+h consumed his 
elegant mansion, about the year 1808. A similar fate attended 
another portion of these mss. which fell to the lot of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, bart., at the house of a person in 
London, to whom they had been sent for the purpose of being 
bound. I have mentioned this circumstance in order to arouse 
the attention of our countrymen to the necessity of retrieving (if 
possible), in some measure, this unfortunate loss; for no doubt 
can be reasonably entertained but a person well skilled in 
the Welsh, Irish, and Erse languages, as the above Mr. Edward 
Llwyd was, and employed in the manner proposed, would be able, 
not only to rescue from oblivion many valuable mss. and other 
monuments of antiquity now fast going into decay, but also to 
throw great light on local and statistion! researches, and the 
history of the United Kingdom in general. By such a person 
also the works of the bards, which have been already printed in 
the Myfyrian Archaiology of Wales, and so very scarce, might 
be republishe od with notes and isanabations: and others, still 
unpublished, committed to the press. Those valuable collections 
in the libraries of Hengwst in Merionethshire, and Plas Gwynn in 
Anglesey, and at Wynnstay and Bodysgallen, &e., may, in the 
course of a few years, by some untoward event, be lost to the 
public. In reading your Olion, in the number for April, the 
writer was forcibly reminded of a speech made at the Eisteddfod 
at Wrexham, by the late excellent and learned Bishop Heber, 
wherein he strongly recommended the establishment of a Welsh 
professorship at Oxford; and it is to be hoped that no long 
period will be suflered to elapse before this desirable object ts 


ac complished. * 
PerRis. 


* We fully coincide in the views of our C orrespondents 8 and Prris; but 
so long as the Fisteddvods, as at present conducted, spe ‘nd large sums in 
paying musical pe wformers from England, it will continue impossible to re- 
tiitr men of science and learning for the purposes they recommend ; and 
wineh have been recommended before them, by Edward L thuyd, Evan Jevans, 


md William Owen Puche.—Eprrors. 
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Zo the Editors. 
CAENTLEMEN, 

Severat Roman coms having been discovered in this part of the 
Principality within the last thirty vears, | thought that a short 
account ofa few of them might not prove unacceptable to some of 
your numerous readers. It may perhaps be proper, however, to 
inform you, that I have seen all those here specified, and that 
some of them are still in my possession. 


In the year 1808, John Gibson, gardener, of Carnarvon, dis- 
covered a silver Roman coin, of the size of a sixpenny piece, with 
the following inscription—ANTONINVS AVG PIVS PPIRF, 
with the emperor’s head crowned with laurel: on the reverse, 
a female figure leading a small animal with her right hand, 
and holding a spear in her left, with the following legend— 
SALVTILAVG COS IIIL. The above coin was found in a garden, 
near a place called Hen Waliau, (the old walls,) where there are 
censiderable remains of a Roman fort: and not far distant from 
the same spot, ata place « called Ffynon Helen, (1. e.) St. Helen's 
well, a young woman going to draw water, July 1821, discovered 
in cleaning about the spring ,a gold coin, consider ‘ably ‘larger than 
a guinea, with the e mperor’s he ad, and the following impression— 
IMP CAESAR VESPASIAN AVG COSIIII: on the reverse, a 
small altar blazing, and a figure standing by it, and in the act 
of placing something upon it with his right hand, and holding 
fureula or some such instrument in his left, and the words P AX 
AVG, and near the altar the letter S. 


And in the 1810, several small Roman coins of copper or some 
mixed metal were discovered near Holyhead: one of GALI- 
ENVS: reverse, a female standing and holding, probably, some 
sacrificial instrument inher right, and the following letters— 
LIBIANLIERSAVCC; and another with the head of the em- 
peror, and this legend—IVLIANVS CAES AVG: reverse, a 
female figure sitting with a wand or staff, and ODG. Another 
with the following impression—CONSTANTINVS IVNNOB: re- 
verse, GLORIA EXERCITVS, and two soldiers facing each other 
with standards furled in one hand, and a spear in the other— 
RBs. Another with CONSTANTINVS MAX AVG: reverse, 
GLORIA Exercitys. Another with a head, and VRBS ROMA: 
reverse, a wolf, and the twins Romulus and Remus. A great 
number of coins of a similar description were discovered in the 
parish of Llanddeiniolen, in the year 1830. Several small coins 
of the same kind were also found near Traeth Bach, in the parish 
of Llanfrothen, Merionethshire, in the month of February, 1824: 
many had a wolf, and Romulus and Remus, and one or two with 
the following lege nd—LIVICONSTAN, 


In the month of March, 1822, a large gold coin of Edward I, 
was discovered by one Edward Williams, on the farm of Llwyn- 
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coed, in the parish of Llanrdg; with the king's head, and the 
arms of England on one side, and the following inseription— 
EDWARD DEI GREX ANGLE DVX AQV ITEN: reverse, 
two arrows crossing each other; and the following Latin words 
from the psalms—DOMINE NE ARGVAS MEIN FVRORE. 
And two gold coins, one of Edward J. and another of Richard I. 
were discovered in the parish of Llanfair Isgaer in the vear | 827, 
with the following—EDWARD DEI GRA REX ANGLIE Dns 
HIB ZAQVIT DVX: reverse, NIC AVTEM TRANSIENS 
PER MEDIVM ILLORVM IBAT. 

The following imscription was copicd from a stone, discovered 
at Ty Coch, near Bangor, in the month of May, 1827, 


N VMo NC- 
IMP: CAESAR-M: 
AVREL ANTONINVS 
PIVS II IX AVCARAB 
IX 


The stone is about a yard in length, but unfortunately it broke 
in the middle, in taking it up. 

A small coppercoin was also discovered by the above Johu Gibson, 
in his garden near Carnarvon, in 1824; with the emperor’s head, 
and ALEXANDRO on one side: and on the reverse, a female 
holding a spear, and an altar, with the word CONSECRATIO. 

In the year 1796, a stone, about a yard in length, and one foot 
wide, and six inches thick, was discovered near Llys, in the 
parish of Llan Ddeiniolen; it Is at pee sent in the lawn at Pantavon 


Llanrtig, with the following ClO, 
Penis. 





To the Editors. 


Amone the many curious and interesting remarks in the review 
of Southey’s work on the Growth of Wool, in your last number, 
the English word cur is derived from the Welsh corgi; and the 
latter from cor, a dwarf; and ci, a dog; quasi, the dwarf dog. 
Now, I am not disposed to d-ubt the derivation of this word 
from the Welsh, but would wish to signify my opinion that r 
above is not the true etymology For, on re ading this article, 
occurred to my recollection th: it Lhuyd had given another deri- 
vation, i. e. cor, a sheep; and that he referred to the Irish as 
hereieser preserved this term, which is now obsolete in the Welsh. 
And, not having Lhuyd at hand, I beg to refer to the Irish dic- 
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tionary for a confirmation of my opinion, as on such reference 
we shall find the words caor, a sheep; caor-lan, a sheepfold, 
&c.; and why not Wallice cor-gi, a sheep dog? as we know f 
that the Welsh and Irish have mutually lost and preserved many 
words of common Celtic origin. As to the word corr, a dwarf, 
I think it is of the same root with the Latin curtus, short or 
small; and that the word coryn, a spider, is cognate with the 
Greek xcopic, a bug, or small wood-worm; but whether cor, a 
sheep, has any connexion with cw¢g, a sheep's fleece, I will not 
undertake to say. 
c. 





BIRTH-PLACE OF LORD COMBERMERE. 





[I~ consequence of a difference of opinion existing regarding 

. af s 
the birth-place of Lord Combermere, (as brave a general as ever : 
graced the British army,) he was written to on the subject, and ; 
we are enabled to give his lordship’s answer in the Welsh lan- ' 
guage, together with a subjoined translation. } 

“ Syr, 
“Yr wyf yr falch iawn dywedyd, mai Lleweni Ile fy hen dadau 

Salisburi, swydd Ddinbych, oedd lle fy ngenedigaeth 1. 
“ Yr wyf, Syr, 
‘* Dy ufudd wasanaethwr, 
“ COMBERMERE.” 


* Combermere Abbey ; y 15 Fed.o’r Mis Rhagfyr, 1831. 
“ Mr. Huon Davirs, Holywell.” 


Translation. 
“Sir, 


‘“ Tam very proud to say that Lleweni, the residence of my fore- 
fathers, the Salisbury’s, in Denbighshire, was my birth-place. 


“ Tam, Sir 
** Your obedient servant, 
“ COMBERMERE.” 


“ Combermere Abbey ; Dec. 15, 1831. 


“Mr. Huca Davies, Holywell.” 
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Jones's Views in Wales. Nos. 24—26. 
( Continued from page 413.) 


We cannot think that our repeated notices of this elegant ad- 
dition to the arts can be considered uninteresting or unim- 
portant ; certain are we, and it is merely a repetition of our 
former sentiments, that, for beauty, general propriety, and more 
especially for cheapness, this work has eclipsed all preceding illus- 
trations of Cambrian scenery; but it must have been remarked, 
that during our reviews of each succeeding specimen, we had not 
passed our opinion upon the letter-press description of the plates. 
Now, as Mr. H. Gastineau and his brothers in art have completed 
F their labours, so far asrespects the north, and ‘iaving already intro- 
; duced ten ortwelve views in the south (of which we shall speak pre- 
sently), it behoves us to bring up from arrear our critical analysis 
of the historical accompaniments to the engravings ; indeed, inde- 

pendently of other minor considerations, as supporters of Welsh 

literature, we cannot excuse ourselves from so necessary, and we 

may alsoadd so important, an examination. We have been told that 

this History of Cambria was written expressly for the work, by a 

gentleman of considerable literary emmence, one for whom we 

entertain the highest respect ; now, our motto is “ truth against 

the world,” and the absurdities, great and glaring as they are in 

this same history, be they written by whom they may, cannot, 

must not, escape our double-edged cautery of literary censorship. 

We complain not of those generally well-understood points of 

‘ history, too glaring for the chronologist to err upon, mis- 
takes which every little lisping historian, with seven or 

eight years to-back him in his * travail,” would point out to his 

governess; but there are matters of minor import, of posterior 

date to the subjugation of Wales or the building of Castell Arvon, 

which so abound and disfigure this history that we lament their 

occurrence, for they are an utterly unworthy accompaniment to 

the engravings of Mr. Gastineau’s fine drawings: we allude to diffe- 

rent extracts from writers totally inapplicable as a description 

of places as they are, though possibly correct enough as to what 

they were. Other, many other, portions of this history are in 

every point of view creditably written. It would be too much 

generally to exemplify these repeated instances of neglect, one 
will be sufficient, and we select it purely because we are well ac- 
quainted with the noble residence so absurdly dealt with,—we 
mean Powis Castle. Nor can we afford to extract this obsolete 
description of Powis Castle ; the writer is evidently totally un- 
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acquainted with the place, and, in order to say something, he has 
introduced mere nonsense,—there is nearly a page of errors; and 
among other things, he tells us, ‘‘ the edifice is "ke spt up as a ha- 
bitable mansion, though rarely visited by its noble owner.” Our 
writer has merely skipped over a gene ration, that is all; besides 
the account is most unfairly put forth, without any reference to 
the authority from whence it is taken. Thirty years ago the de- 
sc ription was accurate, but for years past Powis Castle, instead 
of ‘* being rarely visited by tts noble owner,” has been the con- 
stant country re sidence of the present Lord C live, the noble park 
has been restocked with deer, a great eastern tbwer has been added 
to the pile, and many other alten tions have been made since our 
author's adopted account was written; infact, his lordship, in- 
stead of absenting himself from Powis Castle, is perfectly iden- 
tified with the place, and his taste is creditable, for there are 
few castles even in Wales more beautifully situited, or more as- 
sociated with historic recollection, than ‘*the old Red Castle.” 
We have only to observe, that, if the public are to be favoured 
with descriptions, let them hav e those which willafford correct infor- 
mation: for it were infinitely more desirable to have none at all, 
than to be presented with stuff irreconcilable with truth. Be- 
sides, the Messrs. Jones are incurring a heavy responsibility in 
permitting the frequent recurrence of what is nothing more or less 
than a shameless imposture upon public gullibility. 

In No. 24 the views are—Kilgeran Castle, remains of St. 
Dogmail’s Priory, Fall of the Teivy, and Kenerth Bridge. — Kil- 
geran Castle, is exceedingly beautiful, and fully justified. Sir 
R. Colt Hore’s remark, that it ‘* stands unequalled in South 
Wales,”—the lhyped Teivy, fringed with stunted trees,—on the 
right, the old Castle frowning on its lofty height, and the rocks: 
overhanging the road, together a the tirures and the softened 
distance, are sple ndidly done. . Dogmael or Dogvael’s Priory 
has nothing about it strikingly fine. yet the coup de grace is good: 
the ivy creeping up the ruin, the sheep i in the fore-ground, the 
lirhts and shadows, the distant water, and hills, are, as well as 
Kilgeran, exceedingly good specimens of Mr. C. \ rarral’s S power 
as an engraver. 

The Fall of the Teivy, and of Kenerth Bridge, are fine; the 
dashing of the water over the rocks in the former forms a pleas- 
ing contrast to the smooth meandering of the other; indeed, 
Gastineau’s water always makes one think of naiads and water 
nymphs ; the just int rspersion of wood, rock, and water, contri- 
butes to make these two views on the Tei Ivy very sweet engravings: 
Mr. S. bs isher is the artist. 

No. 25 consists of —Ostermouth Castle, ruins of Neath Abbey, 
Otinnnineacioe and the towns of Aberystwith, and Cardigan. 
This print of Ostermouth or Oystermouth Castle cannot be looked 
upon without exciting admiration. 
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The sullen, gloomy, ivy-mantled fortress, just emblem of War- 
wick’s power, produces a mournful impression on the mind; but 
the beautiful pure atmosphere, with the sun’s rays curvetting 
and glittering over the ocean, the little white vessels, the sheep, 
the teem, and the village, are objects all calculated to cheer the 
magination. The entire plate is very grand. 


Remains of Neath Abbey. 

We cannot look upon Neath Abbey, even in its desolation, 
without a feeling of reverence, recollecting that it once sheltered, 
for a time, from the pursuit of blood-hounds, the homeless and 
forsaken second Edward. An historical recollection of this kind 
must ever give an additional interest to that which is already at- 
tractive, namely, a beautiful ruin,—and Neath Abbey is beautiful 
in the extreme. Mr. T. Baker is the engraver. 

Cardigan Town has not much to recommend it as regards its 
pictorial yi ct; but it is very well engraved. Aberystwith looks 
like any thing but a Welsh town; but the comfort and beaut 
we had almost said magnificence, of the place, is exceedingly 
well depicted in this plate. Nor is the old castle towering above 
his modern companions, the various new buildings which sur- 
round it, the least interesting feature of the view. Mr. W. Wallis 
has engraved Cardigan and Aberystwith, 

No. 26 presents us with views of Llanbadarn Vawr; Vale of 
the Teivy, near Newcastle; and two other views of Neath Abbey. 


Llanbadarn Vawr. 

Mr. Gastineau has here shown much discretion in his point of 
view; the winding river on the left, the little vale, the sloping 
hills, the distant sea, and Aberystwith castle, the venerable 
tower of Llanbadarn chureh, and, lastly, though not the least 
beautiful, are the peasants in the foreground, with their loaded 

cart of hay. All these objects harmonize with each other, and 
the result is a very good engraving of a pretty landscape. But 
the Vale of the Teivy is the gem of this number ; and the 
litle cottage, close under us, conveys to one’s sense all that 
constitutes rustic happiness and beauty ; and beyond flows 
the clear Teivy, smooth as a mirror, and then the dark shadow- 
ing of the willows on its surface, the little white skiff, and, as 
usual, the sheep: all are true to the life. And Mr. Gastineau 
evinces his skill and knowledge of his art fully as much in mi- 
nute delineation and truth, as by the more imposing components 
of a drawing. The view is bac ‘ked by fine sloping hills, and the 
setting sun forms a glorious termination to the picture. Weare 
indebted to Mr. H. Lacey for the two plates. 

Of the two other views of Neath Abbey, the first is rather 
uninteresting. Its distant walls on the left, with their ivied 
arches are pretty; but the Elizabethian architecture on the right 
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destroys any idea approaching to antiquarian veneration. The 
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cows and water are very natural. The ‘‘ Crypt” of the abbey 
bears a striking resemblance to some part of St. Saviour’s church, 
in Southwark; and we wish the Crypt of Neath Abbey had as 
much chance of being preserved as the other, but the loud peal- 
ing organ and the chanting of the monks has long ceased in 
Neath Abbey, never to be heard again; and a few years, we 
fear, will work destruction on the present ruins. On this ac- 
count these engravings are valuable. We have only to add, 
that we have been much pleased with the numbers before us ; 
they are in no wise inferior to the earlier ones, and that is, we 
conceive, offering a very high testimonial in their favor. 


The Guide to Knowledge. A cheap weekly print. Gilbert, 
London. 


Ar the Beaumaris Eisteddvod we regarded the announcement 
of the Rev. John Blackwell, that it was intended to present our 
Welsh population with cheap literature, the same way it has 
been given to England, as not the least important feature of 
that interesting congress; we anticipate with delight the be- 
neficial consequences of such an arrangement, and we sincerely 
hope that no impediment will occur so as to cause unnecessary 
delay in bringing the plan into operation. It is with an ardent 
wish, not to dictate, but respectfully to suggest, to those persons 
to whom this most arduous and responsible duty may be confided, 
such a plan as may most benefit the present and future genera- 
tions of man; and with this view we are saved infinite trouble by 
directly addressmg ourselves to the contents of the little work, as 
above entitled; we propose it as a model for future action, for 
we are quite certain that its contents are most judiciously chosen, 
and admirably calculated to accomplish the objects intended; 
we could select, in support of the preceding remarks, some va- 
luable extracts from ‘* The History of Geography,” ‘“ The Ante- 
diluvian World,” ‘*‘ Maxims and Morals;”’ (by the bye, many of 
them strikingly similar to the Aphorisms of Catwg, the wise,) 
‘* Wonders of the Deep,” &c. &c.; but we prefer, as more imme- 
diately referring to our object, selecting a few short passages 
from the preliminary address, and their merit shall be our 
apology for so doing. Alluding to the utility of extending in- 
telligence among all classes, the editor proceeds to remark— 
“It must be observed, how little is to be dreaded from the ambition of 
an instructed people; since so very few attain to eminence in learning, con- 
sidering the paucity of time that can be spared from the duties of life, that 
scarcely any surmount the difficulties that weigh them down to the level of 
their ongin. Should, however, one or another, occasionally soar beyond his 


class, and gain a higher station, the example may create emulation, and who 
would regret the excitement of a laudable feeling, or the elevation of a me- 
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ritorious individual! There is yet another argument in favor of knowledge, 
which is this:—knowledge, if properly inculcated, teaches man to perform : 
his duties, and as he regards his own rights, so to respect the rights of others; a 
without these wise maxims that wisdom Suggests, @ man may learn to be ‘af 
cunning, but truly he has no claim to legitimate knowledge. ~ 


All history, if properly studied, contributes to sustain this conclusion. ; 
rrr . . " 
lhe retrospect of causes and effects evidently demonstrates, that ignorance 
has been the means of producing most of the evils and miseries which man- ; 


kind have suffered, ever since they have been able to record the actions and 
events of their own times and countries; and that, as knowledge advanced, 
she brought in her trai, not only the arts, that embellish life, but also all 


those social virtues that soften the asperities of our sublunary path, and | 
introduce a concord and sympathy among us, unknown to the rude ages of 
antiquity. If this is so, and who can deny it! why should we wish to halt 
in the march, or stand still in the way, every step of which has given us 





such proofs of its being “the road to happiness ! Not one, surely, would 
wish to go back, for on what era can he fix of the past that shall be com- 
parable to the present, with respect to the real enjoyments of life. But the 
“Jaw of nature” suffers no rest, we must advance or recede; behind us is 
darkness, before us, the day, on which “the sun of science shines: let us 
seck its genial ray, and prosper by its influence.” 

We do not assume that the substance of the foregoing para- 
graphs is original, but assuredly they are most judiciously mtro- 
duced and skilfully handled; they convince us that the editor is 


pienutetienaie 


aes 


| eee 


a sound philosopher: by philosopher let us not be misunder- | 
stood; we do not mean philosophers, as coupled with, and who | ie 
figured in, many calamitous national events, which have, during a 
the end of the last and beginning of the present century, nearly id 
rendered the word philosopher synonymous with revolutionist, or | | 
if it has not done that, at least rendered it a term of very a 
equivocal signification; but we mean a learned, a benevolent, 
and a thoroughly good man, ii 
We conclude our commendation of this penny book,by asserting 
that it is the best of its very numerous class; and we again ' 
strongly recommending it to the attention of the ‘ Education- } : 
ists” in Wales. i 
1 
The Graphic and Historical Illustrator. A weekly quarto. 
Gilbert, London. li 
We cannot estimate the plan and contents of this work as at all 7 
at 


{ 

approaching in literary value its cheaper twin brother ‘the Guide 
<7 . . ¢ . ‘. . ¢ 1h a ' f 

to Knowledge,” for its contents, as far as we have seen, have rela- | | 
’ 

i 

: 

; 

i 

3 


tions to matter infinitely less important; but while we value it 
less than the other, we readily grant it a place among the com 
monly useful tomes which daily inundate the escrutoire of the 
reviewer; and in order to substantiate this opinion, we select the 
table of contents of the number before us, so as to enable the 


intelligent portion of the reading public to judge for themselves. 
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Borstal Tower, with a wood-cut, executed by Bonner, from an original 
drawing by N. Whittock. 

Observations on Architecture. 

Thoughts on the Malvern Lills. 

Notes, Antiquarian and Topographical. No. 1. Priory Church, Little 

Dunmow, Essex: three wood-cuts. 

Remarks on the Character and Application of Ancient and Modern Stained 

Glass. 

Wardrobe in the Elizabethan age. 

St. Nicholas’s Hospital, Harbledown :—wood-cut. 
Historical Propriety in Painting—Tudor Architecture. 
West Shene Priory. 

Biographical Notice of Adam Krafft:—wood-cut. 

From this bill of fare we prefer the paper on ‘* Historical Pro- 
priety in Painting, Tudor Architecture,” and let it be remem- 
bered that, in English annals, there can be no comparison, as 
regards other periods; for the extraordinarily, we would almost say 
supernaturally, sudden improvement in solid learning and some 
of the arts, which took place during the time when the “ line 
of Owain Tudor,” swayed the destinies of Britain, we do not 
even except the present incomprehensible and fearful warring 
of the great ocean of agitation, for that cannot, in its levelling 
system, (and we refer to that only,) be called improvement; 
and let it be remembered we speak of sudden and svltd im- 
provements. 

Amid the vulgar, or to say the most, half-polished, tastes of 
Henry the seventh and eighth, and the Elizabethan era, nothing 
ean strike the mind more forcibly, (excepting not even the 
literature of “that Augustan age,”) than the venerable and 
beautiful erections which diversify the landscapes of old England ; 
they are in fact competitors for public admiration with the pro- 
dictions of Wykeham and his ecclesiastic coadjutors. 

We are unwilling to bestow much space upon this topic, but 
were we to curtail the article upon Tudor Architecture, the dis- 
severation would requireillustration at our hands, which would cer- 
tainly take up fully equal space, and render it, at best, but a dis- 
cordant specimen of the powers of the reviewer and the reviewed. 

; TUDOR ARCHITECTURE. 

The greatest master of colour amongst the painters of the present day is at 
the same time the most remarkable in his architectural back-grounds ; these 
frequently exhibit designs that may be studied with advantage by the archi- 
tect, and in expressing my admiration of Turner, | wish to avoid the ap- 
pearance of advocating that servile imitation, which an antiquary is generally 
supposed to require. Much has been said about taste in domestic archi- 
tecture, and many attempts have been made to establish a character for it, 
from the time Lord Burlington built Chiswick House, after a design of Pal- 
ladio’s Villa Capra, to the period of the erection of Fonthill Abbey, on 
the model of Fly Cathedral, and fifty old churches. T forbear to mention 
either the complete failures, or the partial accomplishments; but it will not 
be denied that no one has been entirely Hikcesstl since the time of Cardinal 
Wolsey. He indeed produced many splendid examples of original taste, 
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not Greek, not Roman, aud certainly not Gothic. Elis knowledge of what | 
was requisite in the habitation of a person of high degree was doubtless one a 
of the reasons of the kine’s partiality to him. His edifices, which still remain, 
are eminently superior, notwithstanding their antiquity, to all others of their a 
kind, in design and magnificence, and his name is familiarly used to denote 


the highly enviched manner of building then, and afterwards used during 
the reigns of the Tudors, by the appellation of “The Wolsey Architecture.” 
As an instonce | shall mention Hampton Court, one of the superb edifices 

of the Cardinal, which may be truly said to offer an unobjectionable model 

for a palace, one that, iferected, would not only establish the fame of the 

architect, or clerk of the works, but would confer celebrity on the reign in 

which such a noble design was carried into execution. ‘The peculiar style 
or order of architecture, adopted in every one of the mansions and colleges, i 
erected by the munificence of the Cardinal, is uniform, and original, per- 
fectly suited to the purpose of display. It is completely distinct from the 
ecclesiastical style, and includes a variety of elegant combinations admirably 
calculated for the use of the painter in historical composition, as marking 
the precise period of the subject throughout the ‘Tudor reigns, as well as (ts 
harmonizing with the extremely gorgeous costume then prevalent, and 
otherwise employing the fancy of the artist. In Wolsey’s buildings the im- 
posing simplicity of the graceful poimted architecture, that had fer ages re- 

tamed its sway, was united with arabesque ornaments skilfully iatroduced, . | . 
together with a redundance of quaint device, and heraldic eurichment of 
every kind. On the inner walls, gilding and colour weve profusely lavished, ; 
SO as to give a mosaic appearance to the spacious rooms which om state oe- : 
casious were decorated with tapestry, as described by Wolsey’s biographer if 
in the preparation for a banquet. “The yeomen and the grooms of the | 
wardrobes were busied in hanging of the chambers with costly hangings, 
and furnishing the same with beds of silk and other furniture, apt for the 
same, in every degree.” ‘This practice was carried to greater exeess in the 
reign of Elizabeth. In the * Fairy Queene,” Spenser describes the hangings 
used. 





“For round about the walls y’clothed were 


ae ‘ ; 
With goodly arras, of great majesty, i 
Woven with gold and silke, so close and nere, 
ri . = . i? 
That the rich metall lurked privily, it 


As faining to be hidd, from envious eye. 

Yet here and there, and every where, unawares f 

It showed itself, and shone unwillingly, i 

Like toa discoloured snake, whose hidden snares, 7) 

Thro’ the greene gras, his long bright burnish’d back declares.” 

Our painters do not yet appear to be sensible what a fund of variety 

an attention to the peculiar style of our early architecture, characteristic of a 

each individual period, will afford in illustration of historical subjects. Tam Li] 
led to this remark by a picture now in exhibition, where Wolsey appears 
as a conspicuous actor, and in which the omission of the Tudor character in 
the architectural back-ground is an oversight, the less pardonable as the 
halls of Hampton Court and Christ Church remain in their pristine splen- 
dour. 1 allude to a .representation of the banquet scene, with the imtro- 
duction of King Henry the VIII. to Anne Boleyn, as: described by 
Shakspeare, painted by J. Stephanoff, at the command of his majesty. 

This event happened at York Place, (now Whitehall,) the very mansion 

Wolsey had just built in that style, which afterwards became the common 

fashion. Fuller the historian, alluding to this period, says, “ Now began 
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beautiful buildings in England, as to the generality thereof, homes were but 
homely before, but now many most regular pieces of architecture were 
erected.” This very subject has been previously treated by Hogarth. but in 
his picture no notice is taken of the gorgeous assemblage of visitors at the 
banquet. On such occasions, the very sight of them was deemed, to use a 
common expression, “ fit for a prince.” Archbishop Parker, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, on giving a banquet at Lambeth Palace, thus writes, ‘“ Ifher 
Highness will give me leave, | will kepe my bigger hall that day for the 
nobles and the rest of her traine; and if it please her majesty, she may 
come in through my gallery, and see the disposition of the hall, at a window 
opening thereinto.” 1 shall now take the liberty of mentioning some par- 
ticulars (though perfectly familiar to the antiquary) in explanation of the 
enrichments which are usually found at the upper end of our great halls. 
This room was in every manor-house a necessary appendage for holding “ the 
court,” the services belonging to which are equally denominated “ the ho- 
mage,’? with those of the king’s palace. The dais or raised part of the 
upper end of the hall, was so called, from the administration of justice. A 
dais man is still a popular term for an arbitrator in the north, and Domes- 
day Book (with the name of which every one is familiar) is known to be a 
list of manor houses. Here also is the oriel window filled with the arms 
and badges of the various alliances connected with the family of the lord of 
the manor. 

In another picture, in the same exhibition, by A. Chisholm, the subject is 
Shakspeare before Justice Shallow, to be engraved for a work entitled 
the Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. In this picture, 
the artist’s idea of the hall window which is introduced must have been 
taken from some one in the chancel of a parish church; to speak in the 
mildest terms of criticism. At Charlecote itself, where the scene is laid, 
(but which there is a possibility never actually occurred ) the greatest atten- 
tion has been paid to propriety in the decoration of the hall; and a nu- 
merous series Of ancient coats of arms, coeval with Shakspeare, in character- 
istic compartments, fill the bays of the window. When this subject, 
therefore, 1s again taken up, | would recommend the painter to give it his 
attention, as the subordinate parts of a picture ought to partake of the cha- 
‘acter, at least, of the period represented,—although it is not reeommended 
to restrict his pencil to a servile copy. 

In a third picture, of the same gallery, is King James I. and his jeweller, 
George Heriot, which has in the foreground a superb vase, designed in the 
style termed by our goldsmiths, “ the Louis Quatorze,” almost a century 
later, in point of historical property, than could possibly have come into 
King James's possession. This introduction was unnecessary, as the finest 
specimens of workmanship are to be found, executed previously to the time 
here alluded to, and which are now so much in request, that any price may 
be obtained for them.—These hints, from ar antiquary, will, it is hoped, be 
taken as kindly as they are meant, and | have not presumed to speak of the 
general composition of the pictures mentioned, that part being most admi- 
rably treated, particularly in the last piece. 





This article, which we have given entire, is certainly a clever 
piece of writing respecting a very interesting portion of historic 
research. Nothing can conduce to a general knowledge of the 
progress of any particular branch of art better than a paper of this 
kind ; because in the history of a country, dissertations upon 
individual sciences must be neglected, in bringing forward more 
general matter: with these remarks we take leave of ‘the Gra- 
phick and Historical Hlustrator.”’ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ Efangylydd :” History of the Church—the Times—Life of William Penn 
— Antiquity of the Bible—History of Japan—Explanation of Genesis, chap. i. 

“Gwyliedydd ( Watchman).’ The numbers since our last contains 
Memoirs of the hate Bishop of Caleutta—Description of Shipwreck—List of 
Welsh Books by the Rev. Moses WILtIAMs continued—History of Bangor— 
History of Llanarmon yn Tal. 

“Seren Gomer,” since our last, contains a Lecture, before the Cymreigyddion 
Society in London, by T. Georce, ov America—Address to the Electors of 
Wales—Lecture on Cultivation of the Welsh Language—the Bardie Dic- 
tionary—Reform Bill—Address of the Cymreigyddion Society, London, to the 
Electors of Wales. 

We are glad to hear that the Secretary of the Beaumaris Eisteddfod has a 
second edition of his * Elements of the Welsh Language elucidated,” in the 
press. His “Comparative View of Ancient Laws” is also ready for the 
press, and will be printed when a sufficient number of Subscribers can be ob- 
tained. 


A Poem, entitled “ The Natural Son,” in the metre of ** Don Juan,” and 
embellished with two copper-plates by SiIMMONDs, is in the press. It is in- 
tended to be published in Cantos, each adorned with one or two plates, 
Canto II. will be published in October. 

Nearly ready, embellished with an appropriate Frontispiece, containing a 
distant View of Ewood-Hall, near Halifax, ** Reflections and Admonitory 
Hints of the Principal of a Seminary, on retiring from the duties of his 
station.” By Joun Fawcett. 

Nearly ready for publication, “An Argument, a priori, for the Being and 
Attributes of God,” by WiLLiaM GiLLesPie. 

An Historical Account of the Plague and other Pestilential Distempers, 
which have appeared in Europe, more especially in England, from the 
earliest Period. To which is added, an account of the CHoLERA Morus, 
from its first appearance in India; including its ravages in Asia, Europe, and 
America, down to the present time. Ornamented with a neatly engraved 
Emblematic Title-page. 

Just published, “ The Pronouncing Gaelic Dictionary ;” to which is pre- 
fixed, a concise but most comprehensive Gaelic Grammar, By Nein 
M‘Acping, Student of Divinity, Island of Islay, Argyleshire. 

A new edition of “ A Welsh and English Dictionary,” to which is prefixed, 
a grammar of the Welsh Language. By W. O. PuGue, LL.D, F.A.8., In 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 

We strongly recommend the two preceding works to the Celtic literati ; 
and, strange as it may appear, every Welsh scholar studying the roots 
of his own tongue, should possess a copy of the Gaelic Dictionary, 
in which he will find many words once in use in the old British but 
now obsolete. 

A new edition of “ Beaumaris Bay,” intended as a Guide to direct strangers 
to the various places and objects worthy of attention, and hitherto little known 
on the shores of the Menai, and the interior of Snowdonia; exhibiting their 
former antiquities and modern improvements. By Ricnarp Luwyp, esq. 
of Chester. 
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LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The Rev. H. Burn, 8. C. L. has been collated to the prebendal stall of 
Llangunllo, in the Collegiate Church of Brecon, void by the death of the 
Rev. D. B. Alan,—Patron, Lord Bishop of St. David's. 

The Rev. John Griffith, m. a. late of Llangelynin, has been licensed by 
the Lord Bishop of Bangor to the curacy of Llanerchymedd, Anglesey, va- 
cant by the death of the Rev. Mr. Richards. 

The Lord Bishop of Bangor has been pleased to institute the Rev. Hugh 
Thomas, m. a. to the perpetual curacy of Llanfachreth, with Llanelltyd an- 
nexed, in this diocese, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Henry W. 
White, m. a. Patron, of the former, Sir Robert W. Vaughan, bart. M. p.; 
of the latter, G. H. Vaughan, esq. of Rug. 

The Earl of Orkney has appointed the Rev. Hugh Wynne Jones, jun., 
curate of Llansaintffraid, Montgomeryshire, to be one of ins lordship's do- 
mestic chapla‘ns. 

A. T. J. Gwynne, esq. of Monachty, in the county of Cardigan, has, with 
great liberality, given £20 per annum to the curate of Henfenyw, for the 
purpose ofhaving an English lecture preached at Aberayron on Sunday even- 
ings. This kind and munificent act of Mr. Gwynne deserves the greatest 
commendation, for he has by this means enabled many English families and 
commercial gentlemen staying at the above place to hear divine service in a 
language they can understand. We are given to understand that it is Mr. 
Gwynne’s intention to build, at his own expense, a chapel of ease to the 
parish chureh. 

The Rev. David Hughes, to the perpetual curacy of Penmynydd, on the 
nomination of the Rev. Henry Majendie, the prebenbary. 

We have the pleasure of announcing to our Welsh friends, residing in and 
near London, wishing to have the mairiage ceremony performed in the an- 
cient British, that the Rev. D. Jones, of Union-street, Deptford, binds the 
indissoluble knot. “ Yn yr hen ivith Gymraeg.” We refer them to our 
advertiser. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT, AND THE PRINCESS 
VICTORIA, 


Tue recent tour of Her Royal Highness and the infant Princess through the 
Northern Principality, we hail as au event of no ordinary importance ; ac- 
companied by results most beneficially effective and durable, tending power- 
fully to direct the best feelings of the Welsh to the roval family, whom 
themselves had appointed to rule over the destinies of Britain:* and it is a 
most gratifying Occupation we are now engaged in, in observing that Her Royal 
tlighness has interwoven herself with all that is delightful to dwell on in 
narration ; her dignified demeanour, coupled with condescension ; the happi- 
ness s!.e evinced on viewing the garlands, and hond-fires, and holiday clothes 
(in compliment to herself.) of an artless and affectionate people; has 


_ * It may be unknown to some, that on the death of Queen Ann, the cast- 
ing vote of a Welsh member of the House of Commons decided the qnestion 


of establishing George I. on the throne, in preference to other families of the 
royal blood. 
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done more in preserving inviolate our tiny Principality from that progression 
towards democracy,on the one hand, which is lamentably stalking on in some 
parts of the empire; and, on the other, from a wretched inclination to an 
overstrained system of aristocratical intolerance, a sure sign of slavery and 
helotism. 

But delighted are we in recording a far different state of things in con- 
nexion with the royal visitants, and “the people” of North Wales :— 
here, we behold all denominations of this “ RE ” pressing forward, with 
that native gallantry which was to have been expected from the remains of a 
once great and powerful nation, to congratulate the royal ladies on their 
first touching Cambrian soil and breathing Cambrian air. Let the revolu- 
tionist turn aside his cowering eye, for it cannot withstand in this instance 
the frank and steadfast gaze of “ the people ;”’ or rather let him view froma 
distance the mode of reception experienced by the Duchess of Kent and her 
little daughter, in North Wales; and perhaps even he may feel one repentant 
pang, knowing that in attempting to establish his impracticable views, he 
must do nothing short of annibilating thousands of our countrymen; but if 
he cares not fer the flow of human blood, perhaps se/f may influence him 
and his cabal, for were every revolutionist in the empire to advance to the 
subversion of monarchical rule,—overpowered as our mountaineers would be, 
as often were their fathers of old,—terrific would be their avengement; but, 
thank God, so unequal a contest cannot occur, for there are good men to be 
found every where; men, whose intelligence teach them that every practi- 
cable economy in the public expenditure is necessary, and must be ¢ fi cted:; 
but who would not sacrifice, for the theories of experimentalists, all we hold 
sacred-—our own soil, ourselves, our females, and our children. 

To some, this digression may appear unreasonable, but we have really 
been so carried away from the immediate tenor of our subject, that we were 
compelled to offer aa opinion upon that which we feel to be strongly con- 
nected with the recent visit of the Duchess of Kent and the young Princess 
to Wales ; for, if there could have been by possibility, owing to the insidious 
poison of the destroyer, any prejudicial feeling instilled among a waiting 
however small, of “the people”? of Wales, against the Hanoverian dynasty, 
we are assured, that a visit of the widow-mother and her child, the embryo 
queen, coming among us accompanied by so much pageant as was re- 
quisite only for the maintenance of respectability, coming totally unguarded, 
relying upon our reception of them; dispensing charity in our schools and 
our receptacles for disease and want, to a magnificent extent; we say, that if 
by possibility the contagion had reached us, the recent tour must have 
dashed the distorted vision from our mind’s eye, and left not one solitary 
“wreck behind.” 

We now proceed to abridge from the papers, and from private communi- 
cations the progress of her Royal Highness and the little Princess from 
Shrewsbury. 

The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria arrived at the Talbot 
Hotel, Shrewsbury, accompanied by Lady Catherine Jenkinson, the Baro- 
ness Lutzen, Sir John Conroy, Lady Conroy, &c. Their entrance into the 
town, and progress through it, was greeted with enthusiastic cheers. At 
the Talbot they were met by Viscount Clive and the Hlon. Robert Clive, 
who introduced the mayor, archdeacons, butler, and bather, and the other 
members of the corporation, when the following Address was read by the 
Deputy Recorder :— | 

“ Madam, we, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Assistants, of the town of 
Shrewsbury, in common council assembled, humbly beg leave to express 
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cur hagh :tatuthcation at harwng the Remour w see your Noval Moyghness aod 
the Princess Victocza, foe the fist ume, m this amcrent and leva! borough. 

“ We most heartily wish vour Reval Hmtoesves health and enjoyment mw 
the beautiful and mterestimy scemes you are about te vesit; aod mest respect- 
fully hope that vour Royal Lighmesses will be pleased graciously te acvent, 

@ the part of ourselves and the rest of the whabitants of this borough, our 
humble bat deep-feit expressions of personal respect to vourseives, and of 
duty and lovaltv to our Most Gracious Sovereign and the august House of 
Same x 

Her Roval Highness rephed, 

“ Mr Max w and Geotlemen, I have to offer you my warmest thanks for 
the sentiments wou have just expressed to the [’rncess and myself 

- Wes are highly crated with the reception we have met with in vour 


ancient borough: the inhabatants of whack, distinguished for lovalty to our 
hime, have recerved us, as members of his family, so cordmliv. It will ever 
e mv care. that the recollection of such attachment be indeliblv umpressed 
on the memory of the Princess: as the happiness of her future Lite must de- 
pend ver identifying herself with the feelings of classes $ great 
and free countrv.” 
Hier Rowal ~ yness then desired the mavor to intreduce to the princess 
nd herself each of the geotlemen present dv pame, whseh being done, se 


veral other ‘ome .ctions took place, amongst which were the hich sheruf of 
the countv. Sir Rowland Li:l, and Mr. aiaaoe Gore. Her Roval Hich 
ness also desured the attendance of Mr. Cotes, the other candidate for the 
represe’ an of the county, but that centleman bemg engaged at the 
assazes, her Rx wal Highness desired her attendants to express her regret for 
hes absence. 

The honour of an invitation was then mven to the Raght Honorable Lord 
Clive, the Honorable Hearv Clive, and to the Mavor, to partake of di nner 

} 


with the princesses, when their Royal Hoghnesses again expressed the high 


gratification they had expenenced at the warm testimonies of respect and 


lovalty which had been so full vevineed by the inhabitants of this town deur- 
ing their stay within it; and through the Mayor, +o begged to make known 


to the inhabitants the high sense of grantude and delight t rev felt at their 
zealous manifestations of attachment and goodwill. 

The unatiected sumplieity of the youthful Princess, her condescension and 
affabilitv, and her kindness, won her the hearts of all who apptenct hed her. 
She appeared fiequentiy at the windows of the a and bowed to the 
pop rulace. who were assem bled nm a dense cTOW: | In i€ Street, ani i yreeter d 
her appearance with enthusiastic cheers. The mavor presented her with a 
box of “* Shrewsbury cakes,” made by Mr. P xiduck, of which ber Roval 
Highness partook, and solicited her mother to jorn her. Another cake, the 
manufacture of Mr. Davies, the king’s confectioner, was hkewise presented, 
and elegant prints of the free schools and other pubhe buridings of the town 
were yrac jously accepted. Ther Roval Highnesses were very plainly 
dressed. The young Princess looked particularly hearty and well; and 
seemed greatly delighted with the homage and attentions of her visitors and 
future subjects The Duchess of Northumberland, coverness to the Prin- 
cess Victoria, arrived afterwards at the Talbot Hotel, and followed the roval 
party to Powis © ast! e. , 

The corte; ye then de } yarted for Powis Castle , on the confines of Montgome- 
tyshire, and their first entrance into Wales, they were met by a portion of the 
Montgomery shire yeomanry cavalry, commanded by Captain Corne. ‘The in- 
habitants of Pool had appointed a committee, and entered into a subse rip- 
tion for celebrating the dav, and had erected varnous arches, and adorned 
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osu or with oak, Gurl a at dowers. A sare aseundlage of the eu 
tlemen ef the town and mecgabeuchood, aud a squadra of the Meontvane 
TYS- TY alee ‘EW CAWRETY, hormmed the mswives ute & cavalcade, arnt BN 4 he 
rowald wr tOES al Butmegtan By a weil-couducted arrangement, the com. 
matte bad p roel seztals on Vartous places, which gave the neighbours 
WOAOMALTS al Oppertumty oF viewnng the processon Fras Buthacton 
the PROCESSION Tove Ln tae aoowung order tuweagh lool w Powis Castle: 


OWE? Aidt New bo road 
(suard ef hemor. 
Carnage of Sar John Coarev, Private Seeretary to Here Rowal Hh yhuess the 
Drchess Ww Nent 
bE scort 
Varmage of thet Roval Hoghuesses the Duchess of Keat aad Princess 


Victorns 


( arrmages of Rowal Suite 


Nandards were placed on the steeple and Town-hall, and alse an the ald 
> ;* : > . 
tower of Powrs Castle. The eunsat owes Castle, taken at Sertugapatam, 


Were US OF The Occasion, Under the direction of expereaced artillervmen, 


amd those, With the rungiag of Delis amd loval shouts of the Spectaturs, made 
the scene & truiw gvrauat Ove. bhe roval visitors appeatwd to feel intensely 


theur comp bmentary reception. About umety geatiemen sat dewn in the 
evering tO an excellent dinuer -~ the Roval Oak, poovadedd by Airs. White 
hailim ber usval goed stvlie. Major 7 ah ot Un ‘chy ol, im the cha. 
A fine buck, presented to the meeting bw Lx We, Was done ample pris 
txe to Lhe presides tread a lett r, COoYeVinY the thaaas of the reval pearty 


, ’ ‘ar buy Piuscd attes i 
O the gentlemen, Civil alk mMilltarv, Who bad alernied 


rporahon and ichabitants of Pool on the tollow rag 


A deputation of the ¢ ; 
UpPoOR Dex Koval Linghness at bowas Castie, and 


morning (Prdav) wanted 
presented an Add: vss tO Uheh, which was wast oracnaisly recetved. The 
tollowing Is an eXtract: 

As Welshmen, devotedty attached to our most gracious soveremn and the 
illustrious tlouse of Dransw A, We tee! the cbisting uas rent homour conterred 
upon us bv the appearance among us of vour Reval tlighness, and, in be 
half of ourselves and the mhabrtants of the ancient and loval town af Pool, 
We Thost gladly embrace this OPpPortUnily Of EXpressby our profound aud 
devoted attachment to vour Roval tliwhness and the Princess \ rctora, to 
which we humbly vevture to add our hearty washes and earnest pravers fos 
the health and happiwess of your Roval Laghvess, trusting that yeu wall be 
graciously please a to BOE pe thas testune: y of OUP Respect with Your a@ocus- 
tomed favor and condescension,’ 

Ihe answer of her Reval tiighness was as follows 

* Gentlemen,—lt has been for some time my wash to visit, with the Prine 
cess, the Prinerpality, But | was unprepared to enter it in the manner that 
so cordially mr antke <d our reception m Welsh Pool—a reception se loyal to 
the king, so ratty ing to us as members of his family. 1 therefore seve 
this occasion to assure you and the inhabitants of Welsh Pool how deeply 


we feel the attention shown to us vesterday by all classes oa our coming unto 


Wales.’ 

In the evening the Treasurer of the schools was presented with a letter 
from Sir John Conroy, inclosing trom her Royal Highoess the Duchess of 
Kent a donation of £100 im aid of the schools. 
Vhear Roval Haghnesses arnved an Oswestry about four o'clock, They 
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were escorted to Llanymynech by a party of the Montgomeryshire cavalry, 
where the Oswestry squadron of N. 8S. Cavalry, under the command of 
Captain Croxon, were in attendance to receive the royal party. Nothing 
could exceed the manifestation of attachment to the illustrious travellers, 
which was displayed along the “ Marches’’ by the “ Borderers;’’ the road 
was literally lined to catch a glance at the heiress-apparent, who bowed to 
the populace. The Rockmen welcomed them across the Virniew with a 
royal salute of twenty-one rounds from the hill; the roar of which and the 
regularity of the discharges astonished every one. A quantity of sandwiches 
and bottled stingo from Sweeney-hall, was very handsomely sent down to 
the cavalry at Llanymynech, previous to the Princess’s arrival, near the Red 
Lion; and Captain Croxon had also ordered open house for his squadron 
at the Cross Keys just before. The houses, gates, &c. were decorated at 
this place, as were those at Pant, Sweeney, and Morda, on the road to 
Oswestry. At that town the illustrious visitors were received at the turn- 
pike by the high steward (the Hon. Thomas Kenyon), the deputy mayor, 
the coroner, and other members of the corporation, in their robes, and a 
great number of the gentlemen, tradesmen, &c. of the town, with white 
Staves, together with an immense multitude from the town and country. 
Lord Clive descended from the carriage in which he had accompanied Sir 
John Conroy, and proceeded with the corporation on foot to the W ynnstay 
Arms, at a slow pace; the carriage, in which was Sir John, the Princess’s 
carriage, and the attendants in a third, following one another, gave the peo- 
ple an opportunity of seeing the distinguished persons. ‘The rush, however, 
at the inn was tremendous, which notwithstanding seemed to delight the 
Duchess and the Princess. An address had been prepared by the corpora-~ 
tion, but an express had been sent off the previous evening to the deputy 
mayor from Powis Castle, to say that her Royal Highness could not vary 
from her usual practice, in not receiving addresses from places where she 
did not stop. This unfortunate etiquette prevented its delivery, and the 
Princesses remained a short time in their carriage opposite the Wynnstay 
Arms, the suitable attire of the drivers and the horses from which inn was 
highly creditable. Inthe midst of the acclamations of the people, the Hon. 
Thomas Kenyon, bigh steward, congratulated the royal visitors in the name 
of the corporation; and, in conclusion, was commanded by the Duchess to 
inform the “ good people of Oswestry,” of “ the very great satisfaction she 
felt at the manner in which she was received by the inhabitants of the town 
and neighbourhood; and that she felt obliged by their loyal and affectionate 
feeling, manifested towards herself and the Princess Victoria.’ “ The His- 
tory of Oswestry,” compiled by Mr. Minshull, Oswestry, was presented to 
them, as they sat in their carriage, and was most graciously accepted. ‘The 
horses having been put to, the carriages moved onwards, the corporation, 
gentlemen, &c. walking slowly before, through the town, stopping at inter- 
vals, to gratify the eager gaze of the well-dressed thousands in the town. 
The streets of Oswestry presented, in appearance, avenues of oak and laurel, 
with innumerable flags, streamers with appropriate inscriptions, ladies wav- 
ing their handkerchiefs, &c. The corporation and gentlemen conducted the 
cavalcade to the Peatrice Gate, and the Oswestry squadron continued to 
escort it to Chirk-bndge; Captain Croxon riding on one side of the royal 
carriage, and Cornet Nicolls on the other. Here they were met by Sir W. 
W. Wynn, in his splendid uniform of aidecamp to the king, and a body 
of the Denbighshire cavalry in waiting to receive them, with a multitude of 
honest Cambnians rending the air with shouts: Lord Clive and Sir E. Con- 
roy then descended from their carriage, and introduced Captain Croxon to 
the Duchess. Sir Watkin then took charge of his illustrious visitors, (hav- 
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ing been previously introduced by his lordship,) after the Duchess had ex- 
pressed her high opinion of the officers call gentlemen of the Oswestry 
squadron of cavalry under his command, who returned to the New Inn, 
Gledrid, where they partook of an excellent dinner. 


CHIRK. 

The roar of cannon from the castle announced the arrival at Chirk; 
which place they passed through greeted by the inhabitants. The cavalry, 
previous to the arrival of the Duchess, had been plentifully regaled at the 
Hand hotel. The scene at the bridge was very imposing; the two bodies of 
cavalry meeting on the confines of England and Wales; the sun darting his 
rays on the bright helmets of the cavalry; the assembly of the people; the 
roar of cannons, &c. will not soon be effaced from the minds of the 
Spectators. 

At Newbridge, a royal salute was fired from four 9-pounders on the royal 
approach, by the staff of the Royal Denbighshire Militia, under the com- 
mand of Captain Jones; the party turned to the right at the bridge, and pro- 
ceeded into Wynnstay Park, under the new entrance on the banks of the 
Dee, to the princely residence of Sir W. W. Wynn. A great number of 
carriages of the neighbouring gentry attended. We regret to state, that a 
fatal accident happened to a poor woman in the throng, which completely 
threw a damp upon the spirits of every one. We have been informed that 
the worthy baronet had expended about £1,200 to celebrate the arrival of 
his royal guests, which could not be carried into effect on account of the 
accident, in the joyful manner anticipated. We understand £20 was im- 
mediately presented to the deceased’s husband for the funeral, &c. The 
royal party attended church on Sunday, where the service was performed by 
the Rev. Rowland Wingfield, a.™., private chaplain to Sir Watkin. The 
Duchess, probably, owing to the great congregation which had assembled, 
became indisposed in church, upon which a messenger was sent to Wrex- 
ham (who arrived there in eighteen minutes) fora medical gentleman, and 
her Royal Highness was soon restored to health. 


LLANGOLLEN. 


Their Royal Highnesses on the Monday following visited the Aqueduct at 
Pontycyssylite, accompanied by Sir W. W. Wynn, bart., and Mr. Stanton, 
and inspected that great work nearly an hour. Thence they proceeded to 
Llangollen, and changed horses at the King’s Lead, (now “ Royal Hotel.’’) 
The inhabitants decorated their houses with festoons of laurels, evergreens, 
flowers, &c. The portico over the door of the above hotel was highly 
ornamented, over which was placed the royal crown; a very large eige Us 
arch was also thrown over the street, about twenty ya s from the door, 
highly decorated as above. The royal party remainec about half an hour, 
during which time the dense crowd occasionally complimented them with 
deafening acclammations of “ God bless,” &c. &c. “ Her Royal Highness 
Princess Victoria, aud her amiable mother.” The windows of the Hand 
Hotel and of the King’s Head, &c. were full of ladies, waving their hand- 
kerchiefs, which was most graciously acknowledged. Every one was de- 
lighted with the affability and condescension of their Royal Highnesses. 

The royal visitors arrived in safety at Bangor, inspected the suspension- 
bridge, accompanied by Mr. W. Provis, &e. and terminated their journey 
for a day or two at Beaumaris, Angk scy. ‘ Z 

The royal visitors proceeded through Bangor on their way to Beaumaris, 
on Monday, about five in the afternoon. inl 

Soon after crossing the Menai Bridge, the guns of the Craig-y-don yachts 
fired a royal salute, and upon the cavaleade entering Beaumaris, the royal 
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ladies were most enthusiastically greeted by the loud acclamations of the 
whole population. The royal standard was hoisted upon the battlement of 
castle and in front of the Bulkely Arms hotel, the vessels in the bay displayed 
their colours, and festoons of ribands, flowers, and evergreens were hung 
across the main street leading to the hotel. 

Ou reaching the hotel the royal party were waited upon by the landlady 
Mrs. Bicknell, who had been indefatigable in making every requisite prepa- 
ration for the suitable reception of her illustrious guests. Within a few 
minutes after their arrival, the Duchess appeared on the portico, leading by 
the hand the youthful Princess. They were received with deafening shouts 
of applause from the immense multitude which filled the street in front of the 
hotel. The young Princess at once displayed all the buoyancy of spirit so 
beautifully characteristic of her time of life, and the bloom of healthful 
beauty. 

On Tuesday afternoon the royal ladies walked across the green to the 
landing place, where a ten-oar barge belonging to the yacht waited for them. 
The barge crew received them with the appropriate naval honours, and with 
the royal standard displayed at the stern. ‘They were rowed alongside the royal 
yacht, and immediately on their coming on board the standard of England 
was hoisted at the main, and the yacht getting under weigh stood down as far 
as Puftin Island, and returned to her anchorage at half past three o'clock, 
when the barge was manned and the royal party were rowed to shore with 
the same ceremonies which had attended their embarkation. A great num- 
ber of the respectable inhabitants and visitors of Beaumaris were assembled on 
the green, whose respectful salutations were returned by the Duchess and 
Princess with condescension and affability. 

On Wednesday morping a meeting of the mayor, bailiffs, and capital bur- 
gesses of Beaumaris was held at the council chamber; when it was resolved 
to present a congratulatory address to the Duchess and Princess on the oc- 
casion of their visit to Beaumaris. 

The address was moved by T. P. Williams, Fsq., seconded by W. W. Spar- 
row, Esq., aud unanimously adopted by the meeting. 

On Thursday morning the mayor (Rowland Williams, Esq.) and a depu- 
tation, waited on the Duchess at the Bulkeley Arms hotel; when the fol- 
lowing address was read by the mayor :— 

‘© We the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses of the ancient and loyal borough 
of Beaumaris, beg to express the sincere pleasure and gratification afforded 
us by the presence of your Royal Highness in this island; as well as our 
grateful sense of the distinguished honour conferred upon the borough, by 
your Royal Highness having condescended to make choice of it as a place 
of residence for yourself and your illustrious daughter. 

United as we are by the bonds of duty, loyalty, and attached to our 
most gracious Sovereign and every member of his illustrious house, we en- 
treat your Royal Highness will accept our strongest assurance of respect and 
attachment towards yourself, as well as to your illustrious daughter, and sin- 
cerely hope your Royal Highness may enjoy lengthened years of unin- 
terrupted beeish and happiness. 

Signed,at the council chamber in the name and on the behalf of the corpo. 
ration of Beaumaris, this eight day of August, 1832. 

Rowranp Wiiirams, Mayor.” 


The following was her Royal Highness’s answer to the address :— 
** Mr. Mayorand Gentlemen,—lI have to thank you, most warmly, for the 
Princess and myself, for the manner in which you express yourselves, on our 
visit to this charming place. 
We receive with much gratification your assurances of good feeling to us, 
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dictated, as they are, by your loyal attachment to the king; and which has 
led you to receive us with so much attention.” 

A most numerous meeting of the inhabitants and visitors of the town, was 
also held in the Guildhall, on Wednesday afternoon, at one o'clock, pursuant 
to a requisition, for the purpose ot deciding upon the best mode of testifying 
their respect for her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent and her illustrious 
daughter :—when it was resolved, that an address drawn up by the Rey. Dr. 
Howard, and seconded by the Lord Bishop of Dromore, should be presented 
to her Highness, by a deputation consisting of, 

Lord Bishop of Dromore. 

Richard Armit, Esq. 

Richard Gresley, Esq. 


Leonard Raisbeck, Esq. 

W. Molineaux, Esq. 

, Andrew Gresley, junior, Esq. 
Francis Prendergast, Esq. Thomas Peers Williams, Esq.,M. P. 
Sir Daniel Bailey Edmund Meyrick, Esq. 
Rowland Williams, Esq., Mayor. | Mr. Redding. 

Rev. Dr. Howard. Mr. ‘Thomas. 

John Wright, Esq. John Wilhams, Esq. 
William P. Poole, Esq. Richard Howard, Esq. 
Llewellyn Jones, m. v. Rev. Bulkeley Williams. 
Rev. Mr. Bold. Mr. Batley. 

Mr. Archdeacon Saurin. 





The deputation accordingly waited upon her Royal Highness at the hotel, 
on Thursday morning: when the following address was presented and read 
by the Rev. Dr. Howard :— 

“We, the undersigned, the inhabitants and visitors of the town of Beaumaris, 
anxious to manifest the high consideration we entertain for your royal person, 
and the regard in which we hold your character and virtues, beg leave to 
express the gratification we feel in seeing your Royal Highness and the Prin- 
cess Victoria in the island of Anglesey. 

With that loyal attachment which has so long characterised our country, 
we hail the arrival of your Royal Highness amongst us, with a respectful and 
affectionate welcome; and offer our most ardent hopes, that an excursion 
which has brought to us so much honour and delight, may prove to your 
Royal Highness and the Princess Victoria, a source of grateful recollection and 
renovated health. 

Whether as a princess or a mother, we humbly express our warmest 
wishes for your welfare; may your Royal Highness long continue, as the one, 
to adorn the high station in which you live; and as the other, to receive the 
reward of your maternal anxieties and cares, in the future happiness and 
prosperity of your illustrious daughter.” 

The following was her Royal Highness’s answer :— 

“« My Lord and Gentlemen,—It is not easy for me to express to you my 
feelings, in return for the sentiments you have just conveyed to me; be 
assured, I am most deeply sensible of them. 

It is very agreeable to the Princess and myself, in fixing in this interesting 
part of the country, to receive from the inhabitants and visitors of Beaumaris 
such marks of attention, as a proof of their loyal attachment to the king.” 

Shortly after receiving the addresses, the Duchess and Princess, with 
their suite, got into their carriages, and drove to Carnarvon. On reaching the 
Menai Bridge, a royal salute was fired from a battery of guns planted 
in the vicinity. 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon, a town meeting was held in the Guild- 
hall, Mr. Bailiff Parry in the chair, at which it was resolved, that an address 

should be presented, and that a procession should be formed of the bur- 
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and other respectable inhabitants to meet her Royal Highness and 

her illustrious daughter. It was also resolved, that in the absence of the de- 

uty mayor, Joseph Goddard, esq. should be requested to officiate as 
Pig representative, with which request Mr. Goddard complied. 

A most numerous procession was accordingly formed at half past twelve, 
in front of the Usiridge Arms Hotel, from whence it advanced, pre- 
ceded by a band of music, about a mile on the Bangor Road, and there 
awaited the approach of the royal visitors. 

At a quarter past one, the cavalcade came up, and the carriages hav- 
ing halted, Mr. Goddard was introduced to their Royal Highnesses by 
Sir John Conroy. On the arrival of the royal visitors at the hotel, a salute 
was fired from the guns on Twthill—In a few minutes the Duchess, ac- 
companied by the Princess, appeared at one of the windows of the hotel, 
when they were received with the most deafening acclamations by the 
dense multitude in front, which appeared highly gratifying to the illustrious 
ladies, who acknowledged in the most condescending manner the marks 
of esteem and respect shewn them by all ranks and classes. 

The deputation appointed to present the following address, were then re- 
ceived by the Royal Highnesses :— 

“‘Madam,—We, the deputy mayor, bailiffs, burgesses, and other inhabit- 
ants of the ancient and loyal borough of Carnarvon, humbly beg to approach 
your Royal Highness and the Princess Victoria with sincere congratulations 
on your arrival in the Principality; but more particularly to express our 
high gratification at the honour now done to our town, the birth-place of the 
royal Edward. 

We sincerely trust that your Royal Highness will experience much gratifi- 
cation and enjoyment amidst our wild and romantic scenery, and that 
the pure air of our mountains may be the means of permanently establishing 
your Royal [Highness in the best of health. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity, to express our warmest feelings 
of loyalty to our most gracious sovereign, and humbly to request your 
Royal Highness to accept the assurance of our highest esteem and respect.” 

To which her Royal Highness was graciously pleased to return the follow- 
ing answer :— 

**Mr, Mayor and Gentlemen,—The Princess and myself were not aware 
that this visit, of which you could hardly have bee apprized, would have 
wmaency you to shew us this attention. But the loyalty of your ancient 
rough to the king, has led you to hasten to offer us, as members of his 
family, the demonstrations of attachment that have marked our reception here 
to-day; and for which we are most grateful.” 

After partaking of refreshment, in which they were joined by Mr. God- 
dard, by the special invitation of the Duchess; the royal party accom- 
panied by the same procession as before, proceeded to visit the venerable 
ruins of Carnarvon Castle. 

On arriving at the castle, the royal party entered by the principal gate, 
and after inspecting the interior, and ascending to the top of one of the tur- 
rets which flank the eagle tower, they returned to their carriages, and pro- 
ceeded by Castle-street and High-street, through the Porth yr Aur to the 
quays where the barge was waiting to convey them to the royal yacht. 
Joseph Goddard, Esq. had the honour of handing the Duchess and her ilus- 
rious daughter into the boat, in which they were rowed to the royal yacht 
amidst the thundering of artillery, and the cheering of almost all the popu- 
lation of the town and neighbourhood of Carnarvon, who crowded the 
quay, the walls, and shipping in the port, and every spot from whence 
a view of the royal embarkation could be procured. Having received the 
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royal party on board, the yacht weighed and set sail for Beaumaris, where 
the Duchess and Princess disembarked and returned to the Bulkeley Arms. 

On Friday, the Princess Victoria partook of an early dinner with TT. 
A. Smith, Esq., of Vaynol, and his lady, on board that gentleman’s magni- 
ficent steam vessel, the Menui. 

In the course of the week, the illustrious strangers were visited at the 
hotel, Beaumaris, by most of the people of distinction now resident in this 
quarter of the country. 

On Monday, Mr. Smith, of Vaynol, had the honour of conveying the 
Duchess and Princess in his steam vessel to Conway, from whence they 
returned in the evening by land. 

The following correspondence will no doubt be read with deep interest. 

On the anniversary of the birth-day of the Duchess, bonfires were kindled 
on Penmean-mawr, Snowdon, and other mountains. At Carnarvon, Beau- 
maris, Bangor, and Conway, the inhabitants received the royal visitors with 
every testimony of outward parade, and of heartfelt affection. At Bangor, 
where an address was presented, as at other places, a royal salute was fired 
from the guns which crowned the brow of the mountain. An accident here 
occurred, which for some time threatened serious consequences. ‘The guns 
having been wadded with oakum, some of the wadding, when discharged, 
was carried by the westerly breeze to the leeward, where it fell ina state of 
ignition amongst the dry grass, furze, and other combustible vegetable sub- 
stances with which the edge of that part of the mountain is thickly covered ; 
in a few seconds two or three roods of the surface was in a blaze, and the 
flames were rapidly approaching the picturesque and beautiful plantation of 
Mr. Pennant, which crowns that part of the mountain that overhangs the 
lower part of the main street of Bangor. Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Baxter, Mr, 
Cottingham, and several other gentlemen, aided by great numbers of the 
inhabitants, both male and female, set themselves to arrest the progress of 
the conflagration, and by cutting down some young trees in order to pre- 
vent the fire reaching the body of the plantation, and by throwing water in 
large quantities upon the places already ignited, their efforts were in about 
two hours crowned with complete success. The excessive toil of carrying 
water from the bottom of the mountain was most cheerfully undergone by 
hundreds on this occasion; and several active young men suspended them- 
selves by ropes over the precipice, at the hazard of their lives, while cutting 
away the furze and brushwood with which it was overhung. 


VISIT TO LLANBERRIS. 

Early in the morning of the day proposed, it was known at Carnarvon 
that their Royal Highnesses would pass through the town, on their visit to 
the romantic lake, and to Llanberris. Accordingly, the fires lighted 
the previous evening on Twhill and on the Elidir mountain, in honour of 
the Duchess’s birth-day, were scarcely extinct when Carnarvon was all in 
a bustle of preparation to display yet other proofs of attacliment to the royal 
visitors. 

“The day was such as the morning promised, clear and refreshing. The 
Uxbridge Arms Hotel was tastefully decorated with evergreens and flags. 
The streets leading to the Llanberris road from the hotel were profusely de- 
corated ; the neighbouring woods seemed to have been dismantled of their 
branches, to supply the fronts of the houses with foliage. Flags, with ap- 
propriate inscriptions, were hoisted opposite the houses in the Bangor road, 
and in many places in the town. The children of the National Schools 
irls and boys separately, in front of the hotel, headed by 
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royal carriage arrived in front of the hotel. It was soon perceived that the 
Princess Victoria was not present, and a feeling of anxiety pervaded the 
people to learn the cause. It was soon understood that her Royal High- 
ness was slightly indisposed, on account of the fatigues of the preceding 
day, and it had not been deemed advisable that she should leave home. 
The Duchess seemed much pleased with the appearance of the children; 
and, after changing horses, the party proceeded in the direction of Llan- 
berris, amid the loud greetings of the assembled inhabitants. 

The road to Llanberris pursues its course chiefly along an elevated ridge, 
at the foot of the Seiont, winding over its rugged bed, guiding the eye to its 
origin in the lake of Llanberris. Her Royal Highness must have enjoyed 
the scene, spotted with the harvest, into which the sickle had already en- 
tered. The cavalcade stopped at a temperary pier erected for the embar- 
kation of the royal party, near the northern extremity of the lake, a few hun- 
dred yards from the ruins of the hall of Llewelyn, where tradition informs 
us King Edward the First embarked to attack the Welsh when they made 
their last stand. ere her Royal Highness and suite entered the boat of 
T. A. Smith, Esq. provided for their reception, at the stern of which floated 
the royal standard for the first time on this lake since the days of the first 
Edward. ‘The cortege was increased by the arrival of a number of carriages 
from Carnarvon, which kept pace with the boat as it proceeded up the 
lake, and pedestrians lined the roads and rocks. The scene at the entrance 
of the lakes is very striking. The mountains at the extremity of the pass, 
about seven miles in the distance, approach each other, forming a narrow 
and bold defile, and seem to close up the view in the dark and rugged ma- 
jesty. On either side of the lake the mountains rise abruptly to an im- 
mense altitude; and the lake, reflecting their rocky sides, has always a par- 
ticularly dark appearance. As the boat proceeded slowly along, the royal 
visitor was greeted by salutes from above 2,000 rock cannon, a species of 
artillery which will require some description. In convenient parts of the 
rock holes are bored to a sufficient depth, and, being charged with gun- 
powder, are connected by means of trains, so that, upon the application of 
a match, countless successive explosions take place, which reverberate in a 
fearfal manner among the mountains. ‘The fire glanced along the rocks like 
flashes of lightening, followed by explosions, the hollow rumbling of which 
can only be compared with the repeated bursts of thunder. The royal 
party landed at the rains of Dolbadarn, one of the ancient British castles 
which guarded the pass, where they were escorted by several hundred mem- 
bers of the benefit societies of the vale to the New Inn just erected by Mr 
Smith, and now called the Royal Victoria, where the royal banner was dis- 
played opposite the Hill of Couneil, where the barons of Snowdon were 
encamped when they made with Edward the treaty which united England 
and Wales. 

Considerable disappointment was felt when it became known that the 
young Princess, or, as the quarry-men call her, “ y frenines fach,” (the 
little QQueen,) was not of the party. They were, however, highly delighted 
with the condescending manners of the Duchess. 

After partaking of refreshments, the royal party proceeded to visit the 
ancient castle, and Mr. Smith’s beautifully situated cottage on the lake. 
They then set out on their return by land, receiving as they went a thun- 
dering farewell by the mountain cannons, which the Mangeiau Eryri (lads 
of Snowdon) had reloaded. 

It was the intention of the miners to seek an opportunity of presenting 
an Address to her Royal Highness, but they were deterred from it by the 
fear of being thought intrusive 
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DONATIONS TU THE LOCAL CHARITIES OF BEAUMARIS, CARNARVOR, AND 
BANGOR. 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent has given at Beaumaris—to 
the Ancient Druids, £25; the Carnarvonshire and Anglesey Dispensary, 


£50; the Ladies’ Society of Beaumaris, £25; the National Schools of 


Beaumaris, £50; to aid in building a school-room, £50.—At Bangor, for 
the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of Clergymen, and disabled and 
necessitous Clergymen, £25; the National Schools, £50; the Female 
Friendly Society, £25; the Lying-in Charity, £25; the Penny Club, £25; 
the Infant School, £50.—At Conway, £30 to the ( ‘onway Charity Schools.— 
At Pwilheli, £25 in aid of the subscription for the New Church; wherever 
she went, she left testimonials of her benevolent disposition in her muni- 
ficent donations to public charities. 

The accounts we have received of the numerous addresses and introduc- 
tions, together with festivities and rejoicings of all kinds, would positively 
occupy not only a single number of the Cambrian Quarterly, but volumes 
would not suttice; and, as we shall have to notice the royal visitants in the 
proceedings of the Eisteddfod, we take leave to conclude our lengthened ob- 
servations upon the royal tour, summing up our remarks with the observa- 
tion that, although we have been most anxious to prove ourselves faithful 
chroniclers, we have unavoidably omitted to mention many many instances 
of bounteous charity on the part of the Duchess of Kent. 


THE EISTEDDVOD 


Previously to entering upon the description ef so peculiar a national custom as 
the Eisteddvod of the Cambrian branch of the old Celtic family, we venture to 
think that a few brief observations may not be without value ;—to our country - 
men, we need not address ourselves ; but as we do not write for Wales and 
Welshmen, merely to the Saxon, in common with all foreign readers, who may 
be unversed in the intent and importance of Eisteddvodau, we conceive if abso- 
lutely necessary to offer something like a key te the business of the mecting, 
however imperfectly we may discharge our undertaking. It is therefore proper 
to inform such persons, that itisfar differeut in its objects from the modern mu. 
sical festivals held iv England, whose objects are either charity or ordinary 
festivity. The venerable Eisteddvod of the Welsh was in olden time a congress 
of all the poets and minstrelsy of the country, attended and presided over by 
the princes and nobles of the land; it was also a depository for national 
oral record ; and though falling infinitely shortof the noble isteddvod, the glo- 
rious Elizabeth Tudor, queen of England, appears, as far as possible, to have 
imitated the customs of her Welsh ancestors, during her various visitations aud 
commemorations in England. But the similarity merely went so far as regarded 
an immense mass of retainers, for the pomp, aud pageant, and mummery of 
the one, has no parallel in the solemn ritual and high congress of the old Bri- 
tish bards. } : . 

But, ‘n proportion as the customs ot antiqnity would of themselves gradu- 
ally sink into darkness, it becomes uecessary, in accordance with the taste 
of fresh generations, in order to keep up the ancient ritual, to interweave with 
the old, as part of the entertainment, modern SE fore a wrist) y 
ap assemblage of rank and power: it has therefore been found Hee on - 
all Eisteddvodan, held in our time, to retain the services of English ai ELT YA 
the bards Datganiad and Harpey certainly cannot be now conepnereds ot 
cause not understood,) as coustituting the sole attraction of amodern Eistedd- 
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We now proceed to our promised detail of the Beaumaris EtstEppvon: 
alter due advertisement, it commenced on the 24thof last August,* patronized by 
their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria. The 
weather was unfavourable; Monday, the day preceding the festivities, was 
cold, rainy, and comfortless; and the morning of Tuesday was cheerless. 
However, about eleven o’clock the sun gleamed occasionally through the heavy 
clouds by which it had been obscured, The town instantly became a scene of 
bustle aud animation, which reminded us of those beautiful lines by one 
of the modern Welsh poets :-— 

Aflonydd dwrf olwynion 
A drystiant y’ mhalmant Mon. 


In consequence of the number of subjects given for competition, and the 
rewards attached to them, exceeding those of any preceding Eisteddvod, the 
bards and minstrels on this occasion were proportionably numerous ; and though 
a few straggling rhymers will attend meetings like these, nearly all the candi- 
dates on the present occasiun were persons of reputation, who had been drawn 
to Beaumaris by no other motive than an ambition to excel their fellow com- 
petitors in avy contest in which they might be engaged, 

The royal party quitted the Bulkeley Arms on Saturday, with their suit, by 
which time all the beds in the town were engaged. The company was very 
numerous, comprising a large portion of the gentry, nobility, and clergy of 
North Wales, and the bordering English counties. 

There were present the Dachess of Northumberland ; Lord Robert Grosvenor 
and Lady ; Lord and Lady Mostyn; Hon. E.M. Ll. Mostyn and Lady; Lord 
and Lady Fingal; Archbishop of Tuam ; Lord Bishop of Bangor ; Lord Bishop 
Dromore ; Lord Boston; Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart., M. P.; Sir Edward 
Mostyn, Bart. and Lady; Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart., M.P.; Sir R. Vivian, 
Bart., M. P.; Sir John Jennings, Bart. ; Sir John aad Major Hilton; J. Mad- 
dock, Esq., Glan y Wern ; P. York, Esq., Erddig ; O. Stanley, Esq., Penrhos ; 
Pierce Mostyn, Esq , &c. &c. &e. 

Ov Tuesday morning at twelve o’clock, a procession was formed at the town 
hall, which, headed by music, escorted the president, Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley, to 
the castle ; in the area of which was erected a spacious platform, surrounded 
by seats. Sir Richard, upon taking the chair, was most enthusiastically 
greeted. 

The heralds having advanced to the front of the platform, and sounded their 
trumpets three times; the Rev. J. Blackwell, opened the proceedings by read- 
ing the following proclamation in Welsh :— 

Y Gwir yn Erbyn y Byd. 

Yu y flwyddyn 1432, pan yw yr huan yn nesaa at Alban Elfed, yn awr ap- 
terth, ar yr 28ain o fis Awst, gwedi cyhoeddiad teilwng, agorir yr orsedd hon 
yn Nghastell Beaumaris, yo Newynedd, i roddi gwys a gwahawdd i bawb a gyr- 
chont, He nad oes noeth arf yn eu herbyn, ac y chyoeddir barn gorsedd ar 
bob awenydd a barddoni a roddir dan ystyriaeth, yn llygad haul, ac yn ngwyneb 
goleuni. Y gwir yn erbyn y byd. 

Aneurin Owen, Esq. then favoured the company by giving the following 
translation :— 


The Truth against the World, 
lu the year 1632, and the sun approaching the autumnal equinox, at the 


hour of noon, on the 24th day of August, after due proclamation, this gorsed4 


* It is but justice to state that we are mnch indebted to the newspapers in 
framing our notices of the Eisteddvod, especially to the Chester Courant. 
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is opened iu the Castle of Beaumaris, in Gwynedd, with an invitation to all who 
may come, where no weapon is naked against them, and judgment will be 
given upon all works of Cimbric genius submitted for adjudication in the eye 
of the sun and in the face of the light. 7'he truth against the world. 

Sir Richard Bulkeley now stepped forward, and following the cxample of 
presidents on former occasions, made the following observations, which were 
exceeding well delivered and received with loud applause :— 

He feared he would ineur the charge of presumption for having accepted the 
high and honourable office to which he had been called, as he felt himself sadly 
deficient in two very necessary qualifications. He was not so well acquainted 
as he ought to be with the history of his native country, and he was totally 
iguorant of the language that would be employed in a great part of the pro- 
ceedings. It was nothing but the pleasure which he experienced in contribut- 
ing, as far as he was able, to the advancement of Welsh literature, that could 
have brought him to place himself in that distinguished situation, In con- 
fessing his own incapacity, he would claim the indulgence of the meeting, and 
confidently depend ou receiving from those around bim any assistance of which 
he might stand in need. As some ladies and gentlemen might not be fully ace 
quainted with the precise nature of an Eisteddvod, he would endeavour, in a 
few words, to explain its origin and its design. In days of yore Eisteddyodau 
were held every three years. The primary object of them was the cultivation 
of literature, the improvement of the morals of the people, and especially the 
encouragement of poetry and music. For these purposes the Eisteddvodau were 
then held, and he could not say that at the present day these purposes were at 
all altered. ‘The productions in the Welsh languaze that would be offered to 
the meeting, he was told by persons competent to form au opinion on the sub- 
ject, had seldom been equalled and never excelled. He was obliged to be iu- 
debted to others for the pleasure of understanding this, so that the ignorance 
he had confessed carried with it its own punishmeut. ‘To the bards of Cambria 
the assembly would owe the amusement which awaited them. He sincerely 
lamented that the condition of this most honourable class of men was different 
from that of the bards of former days. The situation, though not the charac- 
ter of the bards, was much changed, [n the days to which he had referred they 
were the constant and familiar companions of the native princes, accompany- 
ing them to their wars, encouraging aud animating them in the field of battle, 
and, in times of peace, cheering and solacing them in their balls and palaces, 
It was asubject of regret that the present race did not equal them nh station, but 
they were in no respect inferior to them in talents. He sincerely rejoiced 
that although the meeting was not summoned, as had been the case in days that 
were past and gone, by royal authority, yet it was under royal patronage ; and 
he was delighted to see, in the present literary contribations, which, as he had 
before said, had rarely been equalled, and had never been surpassed either in 
number or in excellence, that the Welsh dwen was in no wise extinct, The 
result of the festival, he was confident, would be to inspire them with loyalty 
and patriotism, and at the same time, with the sacred love of liberty and free- 
dom. He had to thank the ladies and gentlemen present for the kiud indul- 
gence with which they had heard him ; aud having thus endeavoured, though 
imperfectly, to describe the nature and objects of the meeting, he would con- 
clude with taking his leave. : 

At the conclusion ofthe honourable baronet’s address, the secretary, W. Joues, 
of St. Asaph, invited such bards as had Englynion to recite, or were prepared 
with any other compositions in honour of the meeting, to as end the platform. 
Several persons immediately obeyed the summons, and the pigme ta! y | gy rssh 
cessively addressed by them in English and Welsh. Among others we select 


the following. 
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This Congress of Bardism and Royalty—Fame 
‘To long unborn ages shall proudly proclaim. 


Within these bold turrets, ’mnid our ancestors’ wail, 
Did the tyrant depose e’en that dear minstrel band. 
Forbid the dark record, and deem it a tale 
By horror once vision’d of old iv our land, 
For allay’d were the wrath of that proud ruthless king 
Had he heard but the minstrel of Cambria once sing. 


The drear clang of war alarms Cymru no more, 

The bright sun of Freedom’s gold radiance aistils ; 
Let’s forget now the dark gloomy ages of yore— 

The glory fiend’s vanish’d that dyed our green hills. 
To Freedom unbounded our sweet lays invoke— 
The gyve now lies shatter’d, the tyrant-spear broke. 


Sweet harp of old Cambria, this hour thou art tuned, 
Approving, fair Royalty listens to thee; 

In the courts of the kingly thou’st often communed, 
Thy magic delighting the noble and free. 

Now, benignantly smiling, princesses command 

With joy the fond lays of our dear mountain land. 


Immortal Goronwy’s wreath’d lyre shall string 
To the fair race of Tudor, brave sire of Mon ; 
The hoar cromlewch echoes, the Druid groves ring, 
Joy, joy to our nobles !—True Briton’s have shown, 
And declare that each bosom with loyalty thrills, 
Aud welcomes their visit to Cambria’s green hills. 
Again, let the Awen’s sweet accents prepare 
To the much honour’d patriot—record we the fame 
Of Baron Hill’s nenbren—he graces the chair ; 


While the minstrel and bard their fond raptures proclaim 


In greeting the fam’d one, whose munificent hand 
Revives the fond strains of his dear native land. 


Hil telynorion, doed adnerth i’ch tannau ; 
Boneddion gwiadgarawl a dyrant yn nghyd 
I noddi y beirddion, ac ennyn plethiadau 
Yr awen, fu bellach heb achles gyhyd. 
Mawrion feithrinant wir ddawn awenyddion, 
Blodeued yr awen tra saif Cymmru dirion, 
Mewn cof tra daiaren, boed iaith yr hen Frython, 
Ei beirddion yn enwog hyd ddiwedd y byd. 


Tuomas Lioyp Jones, Holywell. 


Premiums Awarded. 


Mr. Jones, the secretary, stated that the next business would be the adju- 


dication of prizes to the successful authors of literary compositions. 
came on in the following order :— 


They 


Prize 1.—For the best six stanzas (chwe Englynion), on Menai Bridge, a 


For the second best on the 


The Secretary called upon the judges to come forward and declare the suc- 


cessful candidates. 
’ - ° ; 
Phe Rev. Evan Evans, who was one of them, said that the subject had 
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excited great interest among the sous of the Awen, for no less than sixty-two 
compositions had been sentin! U pon a subject so confined, and allowing so 
little scope for the display of superior genius, the judges had felt great diffi- 
culty in coming to a decision. There were eight poems of merit, seven of 
which were so much upon a par, that they would consider it an act of j Injus- 


tice to award the second prize to any ove in particular, to the exclusion of 


the other competitors. They considered the paper sigued “ Deison,” the 
best, and recommended that the medal and £3 10s, should be given to ‘him ; 
and the £7 divided equally among the rest. 

‘* Deiniol” was requested to declare himself, and immediately the Rev. 
David Williams, of Clynnog, answered as the representative of Ebenezer 
‘Thomas, of the same place. The reverend gentleman was invested with the 
medal by Lady Williams, of Beaumaris 


ENGLYNION AR BONT MENAI, 

Pont Menai pa’nd dymunol—ei chadwyn 

A’i chydiad gorchestol; 

Di lerw Din, o lawer dol, 

A phlethiad, asiad oesol. 
Oesol adail seiliedig—ar waelod 

Yr heli chwyddedig, 

Niweidio ’i mur unedig 

Nid all y don a’i dull dig. 


Er dull dig rhuad hallt eigion—ni syfl 
Nes syflo Eryron; 
Ac 0’i ffurfio caiff Arfon 
Bont tra myg i ben tir Mén. 

Pen tir Mén pa antur mwy—ei gyrhaedd 
Tros gerynt Porthaethwy ; 
Nid had, y Bont safadwy, 
A ddaw a glan yn ddi glwy, 


Di glwy, yw tramwy a gwneud tremiad—ar 
Yr oruwch adeilad; 
Uwch o ran ei chywreiniad 
At iawn les na phont un wlad. 
Nid oes un wlad is y Ne’ lon—fyth deifl 
Y fath Did tros afon; 
Na chynnygiwch, Enwogion, 
Heb wneud taith hyd y Bont hon. 


The second prize was divided among the seven competitors, according to 
the recommendation of the judges. 

Prize I1.—The president’s premium of £10 to the author of the best clegy 
on Owain Myfyr. 

The Secretary said that he was sorry only two compositions had been re- 
ceived upon this subject; neither of which were considered by the judges of 
sufficient merit to claim the prize. The subject would therefore be left open 
to future competition. 

Prize Ifl.—A premium of £15, and a medal of the value of £5, for the 
best Essay in English, on the History of the Island of Anglesey, with biogra- 
phical sketches of the e ininent men it produced; and a premium of £7 10s. 
for the second best Essay, in English, on the same subject. 

The Secretary having called the person using the signature of ‘* Bronwen” 
to come forward, and no one answering, broke open the scal, and declared 
Miss Angharad Llwyd, of Caerwys, to be the author, 
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Miss Charlotte Williams was invested with the medal as the representative 
of the author, Miss Llwyd, by the president. 

Henry Davies, esq. of Cheltenham, then came forward, and recited the fol- 
lowing ode— his vocal intonation was exceedingiy clear, accompanied by proper 
action and pathos. 


Isle of the Druid and the Bard! since thou 
Wert chronicled in song, the ebb and flow 
Of times and tides have ceased not 
Centuries have roll’d 
With more to thee than centuries of woe; 
Yet hath dishonour left no blot 
Upon the ’scutcheon of thine ancient fame ,— 
And oh! how bless’d thy lot! 
Had History’s muse still left untold 
The tale of Mona, wheu the Roman came, 
Buckler’d, and helm’d, and panopled in flame! 
Nor trac’d one line of triumph, to record 
The course of Loigria’s desolating sword ; 
When crimson conquest’s sanguinary flood 
Dash’d through the barriers that had long withstood 
Its lurid deluge ;—and the Awen light 
Of Cambria that, undimm’d and bright, 
Had blaz’d for centuries, was quenched in blood ! 


Mother of Wales! Nurse of the free and brave! 
Dense was the gloom that gather’d round thee then ; 
And hoarser than the thunders of the wave, 

The cry of anguish and despair arose 

From mountain-cave and glen! 

Seem’d it not then, dark island, unto those 

Who loved thee most, and served thee unto death, 
That night eternal was about to close 
Around the land, where erst alone 
The light of Freedom and of Genius shone ; 
The dauntless heart that never quail’d 
In battle’s onset, fainted now! 
Patriot alike and poet failed 

To mourn their country’s overthrow!— 
‘Torn were the harp-stings—hush’d the voice of song ; 
And echoless our father’s halls, our father’s hills among. 


Five hundred years went by, and still 
The lyre of Mona slept, 

Nor was there one to wake the thrill 
Of rapture and of hope, until 

Her own Goronwy—bard beloved ! 
Its chords in triumph swept; 
And to the Loigrian scoffer proved 
That genius from Cynddelw’s land 
Should never pass away: 
But long as Arvon’s mountain stand 
Should sound, through Time’s remotest gay, 
‘“* To high-born Howel’s sharp, and soft Llewelyn’s lay.’’ 
And lo; again, again, 
The bardic strain 
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Bchoes along the bosom of the main 
That belis with billows Moua's sacred shore ; 
While louder than the ocean’s rear, 
The voice of fame 
Gladdens the welkin, and with loud acclaim 
Peals a new era to the Cambrian name! 


The spirits of the mighty dead, 
Hail the glad pean, and, rejoicing, spread 
Their viewless pinions to the eternal blaze 
Of sunless glory that around them plays, 
Commission’d earthward upon bigh behest. 
Breaking the gloom 
That mantles round the past, they come 
From the green islands of the far off west, 
Unseen of vulgar eye, but not the less 
Present, the gifted and the good to bless; 
To welcome those who, led by genius’ light— 
Inheritors of inspiration’s might— 
Are destin’d soon 
‘To share with them the high and holy noon 
Of immortality :—and wear the wreath 


‘That fades not, withers not, and owns not death! 


‘They came to hail a brighter morn 
Than ever yet to Mona’s isle, 
In the fair orient of the past, was born, 
Or woke creation’s smile. 
Mother of Wales! Around thy shore, 
Songless and harpless long, 
Behold from North and South, once more, 
Thy gifted children throng! 
Fired by the spirit that of yore 
Inspired the masters of the lofty tongue ; 
Nor seeks in vain the youthful harp, 
The minstrel aged, and the seer, 
Renown’s fair guerdon and award, 
The smile of beauty and the cheer 
Of gratulation,—proud reward, 
To every child of song and every minstrel dear. 
And these to other times shall tell, 
Through other lands proclaim, 
How Cymru’s Awen broke the spell 
‘That manacled her fame. 
When Wallia from her deepest dell, 
To Snowdon’s sun-lit peak, 
Echoes exulting to the swell 
Of joy and triumph, that bespeak, 
The smile to Cambria long unknown, 


‘The presence of the princely heir to British Arthur’s crown. 
Prize 1V.—The Gwyneddigion medal, to the author of the best stanzas on 


Adam and Eve in Paradise. ei 
The Secretary stated that the Judges of Adam and Eve in Paradise, were 


not present, and that the adjudication of the prize rt 
Prize V.—A premium of £10 and a medal of the value of £3, for the best 


elesy (Rhyddalaeth) in Welsh blank verse, on “« Ifor Ceri,” (the late Rev. J. 


would be deferred. 
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Jenkins, Kerry,) and a premium of £5, for the second best elegy in Welsh 
verse on the same subject. 

The Rev. J. Blackwell read the following adjudication, which was signed 
by himself and Mr. Wm. Owen Pughe:—‘‘ Eight compositions have been 
received onthe lamented death of one of the best of men and of Welshmen—one 
of the principal promoters of modern Kisteddfodau. We are glad to see in our 
bards a growing taste for a species of metre in which the sweetness of their 
national cynghanedd is not likely to lead men astray. Of these eight compo- 
sitions, four are excellent ; those are sigued ** Galarwr,”’ ‘*Cynddelw,” ** Ymddi- 
fad, Hiraethog,” and ** Cynddelw.” But we consider the two signed ‘* Cyn- 
ddelw”’ the best ; that commencing ‘‘ Tan ywen hen,”’ is evidently the produc- 
tion of a man of much poetic talent. His imagination is warm, his taste good, 
his language elegant, and he would most probably have gained the prize, had 
uot the merits we have mentioned, united to other merits peculiarly his own, 
been possessed by his rival ** Cynddelw.” We conceive ** Cynddelw” com- 
mencing ** Pan y machludo huan araul nawn,’’ to be eminently worthy of the 
prize.” 

The Seeretary called upon ‘* Cynddelw’’ to declare himself, when My, 
‘Thomas Lloyd Jones, of Holywell, auswered, and was invested with the medal 
by Miss Charlotte Williams. 

The premium of £3, for the second best elegy on the same subject was ad- 
judged to the Rev. John Jones, (Tegid) of Christchurch, Oxford. 

Prize VI—A medal for the best ode on the coming of age of Pyers Mostyn, 
Esq. eldest son of the worthy and much esteemed SirEdward Mostyn, of Talacre, 
president of the late Denbighshire Eisteddfod. 

The judges in this case were the Rev. J. Blackwell, and the secretary, Mr. 
Wm. Jones. The latter gentleman read the following adjudication to the 
meeting, signed with both of their names. 

‘We do not recollect having a severer task to perform than to determine 
the palm of victory between two competitors on this exhilarating subject— 
“*Simwnt Vychan,’? and ‘*Simwnt yr oes yma.” Both are, in our opinion, 
deserving, and almost equally deserving of praise; but as the medal must be 
awarded to one competitor, we think, that the striking national peculiarity of 
‘*Simwnt yr oes yma” entitles him to a very slight preference over his rival. 
When we venture to say that these poems are not utterly unworthy of their 
subject, we feel that we pay them the highest compliment in the estimation of 
all who are acquainted with the rising and manly virtues of the young chief- 
tain of Talacre. We think so very highly of ‘* Simwnt Vychan,” that we 
would wish him to declare himself, and if we dared, we would earnestly 
recommend him to the consideration of the committee.” 

The secretary having called upon ‘* Simwnt yr oes yma” to declare himself, 
Mr, William Edwards, of Ysgeiviog, Flintshire, answered, and being intro- 
duced upon the platform, was invested with the medal by Mrs. Brice Pierce. 

The person using tbe signature of ** Simwnt Vychan,” was called to declare 
himself. Mr. William Edwards, Lianberris, answered. 

Prize VIL—A premium of £20, and a medal of the value of £5, for the 
best awdl (Ode) on the wreck of the Kothsay Castle, (Llong ddrylliad y 
Rothsay Castle): and a premium of £10, for the second-best Ode on the same 
subject. Ou this subject 19 compositions were received, the judges of which 
were the Rey. Walter Davies and Mr. William Jones. A critical letter was 
read to the meeting, from the former gentleman, by which it appeared that he 

considered the poem by “* Una gar fyw yn nglan y mér,” the best composi- 
tion, although several of the others were of great merit. Mr. Wm. Jones. 
the other judge, stated that at the request of the Rev. Walter Davies, he had 
read the two best poems, and cordially agreed with that gentleman in his de- 
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cision, and considered the composition above mentioned one of the finest 
bursts of poetic genius, and the most striking ebullition of the Welsh Awen, 
which had ever fallen under his observation. In confirmation of that opinion 
he made several quotations ; and concluded by observing, that if the Eistedd- 
fodd had been got up for no other purpose than the production of this poem, 
its promoters and the Principality would have been amply rewarded, 

The successful bard, being calied upon to declare himself, stood confessed 
before the meeting in the person of the Rev. W. Williams, of Carnarvon, and 
as it was the principal literary prize, the reverend gentleman was installed in 
the bardic chair, by the chair bards then present, namicly, Rev. E, Evans, Ro- 
bert Davies, of Nantglyn, and William Jones, of Carmarthen, Lady Bulkeley 
then invested him with the medal amidst the approbation of the meeting. 

The second prize was awarded to Mr. Griffith Williams, alias Gutyn Peris, 
of Llandegai; and Mr. Blackwell observed that his poem was scarcely inferior 
to the other. 

Pennillion singing was introdaced again; after which the secretary an- 
nounced that the subject fixed upon for the prize Englynion for the medal 
given by their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Keut and Princess Victoria, 
was * the Marriage of Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley, Bart.”’ 

The Concert. 

In the evening a very numerous and fashionable company assembled at the 
‘Town Hall, to witness a concert of vocal and instrumental music, under the 
superintendence of Mr. John Parry. The selection was judicious, and passed 
off to the evident satisfaction of every oue preseut. ‘The vocal performers 
were Mr. and Mrs, Kuyvett, Miss Cramer, Mr. Horncastle, Mr. Parry, sen., 
and Mr, Parry, jun. The instromental performers were Mr, Cramer, leader; 
flute, Mr. Nicholson; trumpet, Mr, Harper; violoncello, Mr, Lindley; prin- 
cipal violin, secondo, avd viola, Messrs. Herman; clarionets, Mr. Stubbs and 
Mr. Entwistle; violoncello, Mr. Jackson; double bass, Mr. Hill; patent 
symphonion, Mr, Parry; pedal harp, Mr. Parry, jun.; grand pianoforte, Mrs. 
W. Knyvett. 

At half-past twelve o'clock, Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley entered and stated he 
had received a letter from Sir John Conroy, which he would read. The 
letter was expressive of the regret of her Royal Highness that the state of the 
weather prevented her intended presence at the Eisteddfod, and announced 
her intention of being at Baron-hill in the evening at four o’clock, when the 
Princess and herself would invest the successful candidates with the medals. 
Sir Richard then proceeded to say, that as the room would not hold one-third 
of the ladies and gentlemen who wished to be present, it was proposed to ad- 
journ to the castle; and that he should be happy to see such of the company 
as wished to be witnesses of the investure of the successful competitors with 
medals by their Royal Highnesses, at Baron-hill, at four o'clock in the even- 
ing. These announcements were received with Joud cheers, and the com- 
pany began to move towards the castle. 

A little before one o’clock the band announced the arrival of the president, 


by striking up a national air, 
“The President upon entering advanced to the front of the platform amid 
loud cheers, and repeated the information respecting the intentions of their 
Royal Highnesses which he had previously given in the Town Hall, Su 
Richard concluded by inviting such of the company as might be desirous to be 
present at the ceremony of investing the successful candidates with the medals 
given by their Royal Highnesses, to Baron Hill, in the evening. ' 
~ ‘The Rev. Henry Parry, of Lilanasa, opened the proceedings of the morning 


with the following address: 


—— 
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‘« Jt may appear intrusive in me to address this splendid assembly, met to 
celebrate the bardic festival, as lam no bard myself; but Ll assume the liberty, 
as being present when this Eisteddfod was first thought of, being on its com- 
wittee and as being a hearty well wisher to the order of bards. I shall en- 
deavour to give a brief outline of the history of the institution, occupying as 
little as possible of your time ; aud on that account I shall omit all that bears 
upon the subject before the time of Edward the First. From the period of 
the conquest of Wales by that great monarch, till the accession of the House 
of Tudor to the throne of England, a dismal cloud hung over the bards and 
minstrels of the Principality. We have a tradition that Edward massacred 
the bards in this very place, where their successors this day hold their festival. 
But this is a point supported by such a slender testimony, that it is not cre- 
dited at the present time, though it furnished an occasion for one of the sub- 
limest odes in the English or avy other language, The bards were inimical to 
the government of Edward; and, as the press now, were powerful agents in 
forming and directing public opinion, With the iusurrection of Owen 
Glyndwr—must I call it rebellion ?—the bardic spirit seemed to rekindle a 
little, but it was soon suppressed by the vigilance and prompt measures of 
Henry 1V. In the time of his grandson, however, Henry VI., a very great 
Eisteddfod was held at Caermarthen, under the presidency of Gruffydd, grand- 
father to the great Sir Rice ap Thomas, so well known for assisting and plac- 
ing Henry VII. on the throne, and ancestor to the present Lord Dynevor. ‘This 
Eisteddfod was attended by all the bards and minstrels of Wales, and under 
the conduct of the well known Llawdden. Two silver badges were provided ; 
a silver chair, and a silver harp. Both these badges were triumphantly car- 
ried away by a bard from Flintshire, and a minstrel from the same little 
county. The silver chair, after being honourably borne by Tudur Alde, 
passed back into South Wales, and was lost. The silver harp never revisited 
our southern brethren, and is now in the possession of the Hou. Edward LI. 
Mostyn, of Mostyn, Some half a century after this Eisteddfod, brighter days 
shone upon the bards and miustrels. A Prince of the House of ‘Tudor was 
on the throne. Henry VIII, distinguished himself for his great literary attain- 
ments and love for music, for he was a composer in that noble science ; he 
summoned, in the fifteenth year of his reign, an Eisteddfod, which was ac- 
cordingly held at Caerwys, in 1526, This was under the presidency of 
Richard ap Howal Vychan, Esq., of Mostyn. Of this meeting we know but 
little, for, in those days, there were no reporters to cook up an account of it. 
But his daughter, Queen Elizabeth, called, by a royal commission, now ex- 
tant, a meeting to be held at the same town of Caerwys, which was accord- 
ingly held there in May, 1568. ‘This commission is directed to Sir R. Bul- 
keley, to Thomas Mostyn, aud to Peers Mostyn, Esquires ; and it is singular, 
that the representatives of those gentlemen are now here, possessing the same 
ardour for promoting Welsh literature as their ancestors in the reign of the 
virgin queen. We are acquainted with every thing that was done at the Eis- 
teddfod ; for a contemporary author, the learned Dr. J. David Rees, a native 
of Llanfaethlu, in thisisland, has given us a full account of it. From this era 
to the latter part of the eighteenth century, the Eisteddfodau were entirely 
dropped. But they were partially revived by the exertions of the Cymmrodo- 
rian Society in London, in the end of the eighteenth century. Then the no- 
bility and gentry of Wales caught the flame, and Eisteddfodau have been ever 
since held, every third or fourth year, in different provinces of the Principality. 
As the eucouragement increased, the productions of the bards and minstrels 
also improved, The Royal Eisteddfod, held four years ago at Denbigh, under 
the presidency of Sir Edward Mostyn, left all others far hehind it. But what 
shall we say of this, under the presidency of Sir R. Bulkeley, in ancient Mona, 
‘* Mén Mam Gymmru;" the laud that gave birth te Owen Tudor, the founder 
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of the honse of Tudor, that gave birth to Lewis Morris aud Goronwy Owen; 
from which sprung Sir William Jones, and the brave warrior now holding the 
vice-regal sceptre on the other side of the water, and who derives his title 
from this beloved island. The bards were always loyal, and they often suf- 
fered for their loyalty. For their attachment to their native princes, Ed- 
ward I. discouraged and repressed them ; for their attachment to their legiti- 
mate sovereign, Richard II]. when he was deposed, Henry IV. took severe 
measures, and enacted cruel laws against them; and, on account of their sup- 
porting the falling cause of monarchy in the time of the first Charles, Crom- 
well, when he obtained the supreme power, visited them with his severest 
vengeance. But now their prospects are splendid.” ‘There was much cheering 
during the time that the reverend gentleman addressed the meeting. 

The Rev. E. Evans, of Chester, stated that the prize for the best composition 
on Adam and Eve in Paradise,’’ which had not been awarded yesterday on 
account of the absence of the judges, was declared in favour of the writer 
using the appellation ** Eryon Gwyllt Walia.’”, The author, Robert Owen, vot 
being present, Lady Bulkeley invested Mr. John Parry as his representative, 

Prize Il—A medal to the author of the best six Welch Enelynion on 
“the honour conferred by the presence of their Royal Highnesses the Duchess 
of Kent and the Princess Victoria at our National Festival.” 

The Secretary stated that on this subject eighteen compositions had beeu 
received, from which the judges selected two as the best. They could not 
determine to which of these two the palm of superior merit ought to be given, 
and had therefore called in a third friend, who bad pronounced in favour of 
the composition signed ** Owen ‘Tudor.”’ 

Robert Davies, of Nant Glyn, a chaired bard, on whom had been conferred 
many prizes at former Eisteddfodau, was introduced with ‘all his blushing 
honours thick upon him,” and was invested with the medal by Lady Harriet 
Mostyn, of Mostyn. After the ceremony, the successful bard, at the par. 
ticular request of the company, recited his Englynion, The following is a 
Copy :-—— 

‘¢ | Dduges Caint, braint i’n bro,—bid maw! mawr, 
Bid mila myrdd croeso, 
A’iseren drylen deg dro, 
Hoen ddiwrnod i’n haddurno. 
Teyrnwaed Tudurwaed, da diriov,—oreu 
Aeres Prydain goron, 
Derchafid yn dra chyfion 
O blauwydd Penmynydd, Mon, 
Mal cenedl, grym haw] cynhes,—i’p tirion 
Victoria, D’wysoges, 
Mae ynom o wraidd monwes 
Galon yn wreichion 0 wres. 


Da deuodd, a Duw i’w dewis,—i Foén, 
Tros Fenai Bont fawrbris, 
Urddasodd, graddodd bob gris, 

A’i mawredd dre’ Bewmaris. 

Os bu lorweth gerth, waith gau,—yn tor 
O’n tir ein beirdd goran ; 

Daeth hon i’n gwiad, clymiad clan, 
Er nawdd i'r awenyddau. 

Casglwn, cofleidiwn flodau tyner, 

I’'w taenu’p ei llwybrau, 

Aw ei rhwysg, i’w thra mawrhanu, 

Wrth adwaen tir ei theidiau.”’ 
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The premium for the second best was given to Mr. William Ellis Jones, of 
Carmarthen. 

Prize ll.—An elegant silver-giit Medal, presented by their Royal Highnesses 
the Duchess of Kent aud the Princess Victoria, for the best four Welsh En- 
glynion on the Marriage of Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley. ‘Ten excellent compositions 
had been sent in, and the award of the judges was declared in favour of the com- 
position signed ** Dewi.’ The author being desired to make himself known, 

The Rev. J. Blackwell stood forward and was invested with the medal by 
Lady Robert Grosvenor, amid thunders of applause. Mr, Blackwell then 
recited the Englynion as follows :=— 


Eto unwyd mewn tynion—aur rwyniau, 
Rymus ddwy lin Brython 
Treiddia trwy wlad Derwyddon : 
Gerddi mawl—nes gwardda Mdén. 

Iforaidd yw myfyriou—Syr Risiart, 
Rhoes-rvesaw i feirddion: 
Ystanley fydd Nest hoenlon 
Iddo—a merch newydd Mou. 


Golau haul, a gwawl hylon,—tirion wén 
Dadtry’n ol gysgodion 
Od oedd ddw! js dydd alon, 
Nid tywell mwy mantell Mon. 


Dwy oes hir, hyd i oes wyrion, i’w rhan, 
Agwir hedd yn goron; 
A gadael tra Caergwydion, 
Luo’u meib i lywio Mén. Dew. 

Prize IIL.—A Silver Medal to the successful author for the best Essay on 
Agriculture. 

The Rev. Mr. Metcalf (private chaplain to Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart.) 
stated that there were three compositions which possessed extraordinary 
merit, and of these the judges had decided in favour of ‘* Amaethon.”’ | 

Aneurin Owen, Esq. having declared himself the author, was invested 
with the medal by Lady Mostyn. 

The second premium on this subject was adjudged to Mr, William Jones, of 
Pwllheli. 

The Rev. Mr, Metcalf stated that there was another production on this 
subject (agriculture), which merited particular notice, The judges had ranked 
it in the third place; but, impressed with a sense ofits very great merits, they 
recommended that it should be published in addition tothe uthertwo. The 
composition bore the signature of ‘* Ralph Aricula Robinson.”” The author 
not appearing, the seal was broken, and the name of the Rev. Samuel Roberts, 
Lilanbrynmair, appeared as the author. 

Prize 1V.—The Medal of the Koyal Cambrian Institution, for the best 
Essay on Welsh Grammar. 

There were only two competitors for this prize, and as both Essays were 
considered of equal merit, the judges proposed that medals should be_pre- 
sented to both of them. The first of them was Mr. Hugh Jones of Chester, 
for whom Mr. Edward Parry, of Bridge-street, in this city, was invested with 
the medal. To the Rev. J. H. Williams, of Liancadwaladr, Anglesea, was 
awarded the other medal; and the Rey. J. Jones, of Holyhead, was invested 
as his docwm tenens. 

_ Prize V.—An elegant Silver Medal, the gift of Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart., 
tor the best poem on David playing the Harp before Saul. 
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The Rev. Henry Parry said he had the honour of being one of the judges on 
this subject. No less than twenty-seven compositions were sent in, six of 
which were excellent. The palm of superiority was, after careful investiga- 
tion, awarded to ‘* Hanesydd.” 

Mr. Robert Davies, the bard of Nantglyn, presented him elf amid loud 
tokens of approbation, and was invested with the medal by Lady Mostyn, of 
Talacre. 

The premium for the second best composition on the same subject, was 
awarded to Mr. W. E. Jones, (Cawrdaf.) 

The President begged to state that the successful candidate for the best 
History of Anglesea was not present yesterday, he was most happy however 
to announce that the lady was among the company today. (Cheers ) He 
then took the opportunity of passing a very warm encomium upon the lady’s 
industry and talents, and observed that the work would, when published, 
embellish the library of every gentleman throughout the principality of Wales. 

Lord Mostyn immediately introduced Miss Angharad Lloyd, who was 
invested with the prize medal by Sir R. Buckley, the president. 

CONTEST FOR THE HARP. 

The judges in the contest for the prize were Mr. Johu Parry, the conductor, 
and Mr. Aneurin Owen, The candidates came forward in the following 
order :— 

1. Miss E. Jones, of Corwen: tune, ‘* Serch Hudol,” (the Allurements 
of Love). 

2. Griffith Jones, Capel Curig: tune, ‘‘ Bro Gwalia,” (Country of Wales.) 

3. William Jones, Beaumaris: tune, ‘‘ Pen Rhaw,”’ (Spade’s Head.) 

4. Richard Pugh, of Corwen: tune, ** Black Sir Harry.” 

5. John Williams, of Oswestry: tune, the same. His performance elicited 
much applause. 

6. Hugh Pugh, of Dolgelley : tune, ‘‘’The King’s Joy.’’ 

7. Rees Jones, of Llanrwst: tune, *f Sweet Richard.” 

The Silver Harp was awarded by the judges to Mr. John Williams of Oswestry, 
formerly a pupil of the celebrated blind harper, Richard Roberts, of Carnarvon. 

Pennillion singing followed, when the President stepped forward and stated 
that the contest of Pennillion singers would take place at the Town Hall, in 
the evening. Mr. Parry, the conductor, sang in fine taste a stanza of our 
inspiring national anthem, ‘¢ God save the King.’ The whole meeting enthu- 
siastically joined in the chorus. Sir Richard then called for three times three 
cheers for the King, which were given, as well as three times three for the 
president. The company then separated. 

PENNILLION SINGING. 

In the evening, the pennillion singers met at the Town Hall, and a very 
interesting contest was carried on for three hours. The medal was awarded to 
Joseph Williams, of Bagillt; and the premiums were equally divided between 
all the other competitors. ‘The hall was crowded to excess, aud the andience 
seemed to take the most intense interest in the proceedings. The following 
gentlemen were appointed jadges :—Mr. John Parry, Rev. Evan Evans, A. O. 
Pughe, esq. and Bardd Nantglyn. The individual who had gained the silver 
harp in the morning was appointed to play on the occasion. After an 
arduous struggle, the judges decided in favour of Mr. Joseph Williams, 
of Bagillt, who was accordingly invested with the medal. 

PROCEEDINGS AT BARON HILL. 

About the hour of four in the afternoon, a large concourse of spectators 
assembled at Baron Hill, the splendid seat of Sir R. Bulkeley, to witness the 
ceremony of investing the successful candidates with silver medals, by their 
Royal Highuesses the Duchess of Keit, and her interesting child. The spot 
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chosen for investing the bards and other successful candidates with the medals, 
was the terrace in front of the building, where they were duly invested by the 
Royal Visitors. 

THE BALL, 

The ball in the evening was honoured by the company of 250 individuals, 
comprising not only a great portion of the nobility and gentry of North Wales, 
but a galaxy of youth and beauty, which it would be difficult to equal in this 
or any other part of the King’s dominions. We are for want of space con- 
strained to omit yotices of the regatta, balls, &c. &c. 

Thus has terminated the proceedings of the Royal Eisteddvod at Beaumaris. 
Before we conclude, we must congratulate the friends of Welsh literature 
upon a resolution passed by the committee before they left Beaumaris, 
namely, ‘ that the surplus money shall not be diverted from the main object 
of the institution, but be strictly applied to Cambrian literary purposes.” 


-_——— 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
Births. 

The latter end of June, at Pigeonsford, Cardiganshire, the lady of G. B. 
L. Price, esq. of a son.—On the 25th of June, at Pengwern, the Lady Har- 
riot Lloyd Mostyn, of a daughter.—On the 8th of July, at Greenedge, near 
Bangor, Mrs. J. Hughes, of a daughter.—On the 1st of July, at Llysnewydd 
house, near Newcastle Emlyn, the lady of John Hammond Spencer, esq. of 
West Cross, near Swansea, of a son and heir—At Llechcynfarwy Rectory, 
the lady of the Rev. James Hughes, curate of Bodedern, of a son and heir.— 
At Llangefni, Mrs. William Wilkins, of a daughter—On the 10th of July, 
at Llangoedmore-place, near Cardigan, the lady of Major Herbert Vaughan, 
of a son,—On the 27th of July, at Wrexham, the lady of the Rev. Preben- 
dary Law, of a son—On the 31st of July, at Aberystwith, Mrs. Davies, of 
a son.—QOn the 10th of August, at Gorphwysfa, the lady of Richard Hey- 
wood, esq. of a son.—On the 6th of August, at Nanhoran, Carnarvonshire, 
the lady of Richard Lloyd Edwards, esq. of a son and heir.—On the 29th 
of July, the lady of the Rev. John Jones, Holyhead, of a son.—On the 28th 
of July, at St. David’s College, the lady of the Rev. Llewelyn Llewelyn, 
D. D., Principal, of a son and heir.—On the 4th of August, in Whitehall- 
pam Lady Hen, Cholmondeley, of a daughter, which survived its birth 

uta few hours.—On the 23d of August, Mrs. Richards, wife of Captain 
Richards, of Port Madoc, of a daughter—On the same day, Mrs. Wat- 
kins, wife of Captain Watkins, of the same place, of a son.—On the 18th 
of August, Mrs. Evans, of the same place, of a daughter. 
Marriages. 

On the 29th of December last, at Patna, Bengal, James Clarke, esq. 
M.D, to Harriette Anne, youngest daughter of Simeon Boileau, esq. of Car- 
narvon.—On the 17th of June, at Llanfairpwllgwyngyll, Anglesey, by the 
Rev. W. Wynne Williams, a.m. rector of Plangemwen, Mr. John Evans, 
of Bryn Isa, to Anne, third daughter of Mr. W. Rowlands, of Hen dy.— 
On the 19th of June, at Denbigh, by the Rev. John Jones, Charles Jones, 
esq. Holywell, to Mary Ann Jones, only daughter of Mr. Edwards, Den- 
bigh.—On the 18th of June, at Wrexham, Thomas Murray, son of James 
Gladstone, esq. of Liverpool, to Frances, only daughter of the late John 
Eddowes, esq. of the rik place—On the 26th of June, at Llanelly, 
Hugh Williams, esq. Carmarthen, to Miss Jones, of Kidwelly, and of Cor- 
vus Lodge, Carmarthenshire—On the 29th of June, at Henllan, by the 
Rey. W. Williams, M. A. W. York Jones, esq. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of J. Williams, esq. Abbey, Denbigh.—On the 2d of July, at St. Michael’s, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool, by the Rev. J. Johnson, m. a. Capt. Kyrke 
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Royal Denbighshire Militia, of Summer-hill, to Jane Frances Horseman, 
eldest daughter of Mrs. Barber, Upper Stanhope-street, Liverpool.—On the 
23d July, at Llandysilio, Anglesey, by the Rev. David Griffith, Captain 
Thomas Jones, of Burlington-street, Liverpool, to Mrs. Fisher, late of 
W hitehaven.—On the 19th of J uly, at Dolgelly, by the Rev. H. W. White, 
Thomas Jones Stevens, esq. of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, to Anne, 
daughter of the late Humphrey Owen, esq. of Doleserey.—On the 3d of 
July, R, Woodcock, esq. to Miss Ashmore, both of Llanfyllin—On the 5th 
of July, at Lianferris, Denbighshire, by the Rev. Charles Butler Clough, 
John, youngest son of Wm. Hughes, esq. of Thankerton House, Lanark- 
shire, to Dorothea, eldest daughter of the tate Richard Hughes Lloyd, esq. 
of Gwerclas, Merionethshire —On the 26th of J uly, at Dolgelley, Merio- 
nethshire, — Stephens, esq. of Cambridge, to Miss Ann Owen, daughter of 
the late Humphrey Owen, ot of Dolserey. Considerable surprise was 
occasioned: as it was reported that a professional gentleman from Holyhead 
was expected next day to demand the hand of the bride. His arrival was 
therefore “ the day after the fair.”—On the 2d of August, at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, London, the ceremony having been first performed accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of Rome, Sir Richard Bulkeley Williams Bul- 
keley, of Baron Hill, in the county of Anglesey, bart. m. p. to Maria 
Frances, the only daughter of Sir Thomas Stanley Massey Stanley, of 
Hooton, in the county of Chester, bart. and granddaughter of Lady Hag- 
gersion, of Haggerston Castle, Northumberland.—On the 15th of August, 
at Llanfihangel Ysgeifiog, Anglesey, Mr. Moses Williams, late of Ty-hen, 
to Miss Mary Jones, of Ynysfant.—On the 30th of July, a Lianasa, by the 
Rey. Henry Parry, vicar, Edward Morgan, esq. of Golden-grove, to Alice, 
second daughter of John Douglas.—On the 1st of August, at Neath, the 
Hon. John Wingfield Stratford, of Addington-place, Kent, to Harriette, 
daughter of the late Henry Grant, ‘Z of the Gnoll, Glamorganshire —On 
the 28th of July, at Strata Florida, John Maurice Davies, esq. of Crygie, 
Cardiganshire, to Margareta Jeannetta, only daughter of Thos. Davies, esq. 
of Pantyfedwen, in the same county.—On the 4th of August, at St. James’s, 
Viscount Sydney, to Lady Emily Paget, daughter of the Marquis of An- 
glesey.—On the ist of August, at Penegoes, Montgomeryshire, by the Rev. 
T. Hughes, m.a., the Rev. W. K. Fletcher, mM. 4., Chaplain to the Hon. 
East India Company, to Miss Jewsbury, the celebrated poetess——On the 
28th of July, E. Phillips, esq. of Raabon, Denbighshire, to Miss Eliza 
Puttenham, of Liverpool-road, Wavertree.—On the 7th of July, at Aber- 
gavenny, Frederick Tanner, esq. of Exeter, to Anna Maria, daughter of Vere 
Herbert Smith, esq. of Abergavenny.—On the 2d of July, at Llanferres, 
Denbighshire, John, son of William Hughes, esq, of Thankerton House, 
Lanarkshire, to Dorothea, daughter of the late R. Hughes Lloyd, Esq. of 
Gwerclas, Merionethshire—On the 8th of August, at St. Mary’s church, 
Chester, John Humphreys, esq. of Higher Berse, near Wrexham, to Mrs. 
Price, of Lower Berse —On the 7th of August, at Erbistock church, by the 
Rev. Geo. Robson, Wm. Shone, esq. of Overton-bridge, to Miss Francis, 
of Erbistock.—On the 16th of August, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
London, by the venerable Archdeacon Onslow, Edward Thos. Foley, esq. 
mM. P. of Stoke Edith Park, Herefordshire, to the Lady Emily Graham, 
third daughter of the Duke of Montrose, and sister to Lady L. Clive, of Powis 
castle.—On the 24th of August, the Rev. Mr. Hollis, to Miss Francis, of 
Penstrowed, Montgomeryshire —On the 28th of August, at Beaumaris, 
Thos. Holesworth, esq. of Wakefield, Yorkshire, to Miss Eliza Jane, only 
daughter of the late Rev. William Jones, rector of Lianbadric, Anglesey. 
On the 21st of August, at Lianbeblig, by the Rev. J, W. Trevor, William 
Barton Panton, esq. Hermitage, Beaumaris, youngest son Of Jones Panton, 
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esq. of Plas Gwyn, Anglesey, to Miss Ann Williams, only daughter of Henry 
Rumsey Williams, esq. Penrhos, near Carnarvon. 
Deaths. 

On the 1ith June, at his father’s house, aged 22, Prochorus Roberts 
Jones, second son of the Rev. Edward Jones, Wesleyan minister, Wrex- 
ham, of pulmonary consumption.—On the 15th of June, in Chester, Mary, 
the wife of the Rev. T. M. Davies, rector of Trefilan, Cardiganshire, and 
daughter of the late Alderman Bedward.—On the 20th of June, at Henllan 
Vicarage, Denbighshire, Mrs. Bonnor, wife of the Rev. Richard Bonnor.— 
On the 18th of June, of spasmodic cholera, Captain Henry Wynn, of the 
Royal Welsh Fusileers. is distinguished officer joined the above regi- 
ment in Egypt; was present at the taking of Martinique, at Walcheren, 
throughout the Peninsular war up to the surrender of Paris, and at the 
battle of Waterloo. At Paris, his lady, after giving birth to a daughter, now 
16 years of age, died, and lies interred adjoining the tomb of Abelard and 
Heloise, in Pere 4a-Chaise. He had been four times severely wounded, and 
had been complimented on several occasions for his conduct.—On the 5th 
of July, at Rose-hill, Ermin, relict of the late Richard Harry Kenrick, esq. 
of Nantclwyd, in the county of Denbigh, and youngest daughter and co- 
heiress of the late Sir Thomas Kyftin, of Maynan, Carnarvonshire—On the 
9th of July, at his father’s house, in Grafton-street, London, after a long 
illness, Watkin Henry, eldest son of the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, 
in the 17th year of his age-—On the 4th of July, at Hashford, Evan Thomas, 
esq. of Sully, Glamorganshire, and of Llwynmadoc, Breconshire, in the 54th 
year of hisage.—In July, at Aberystwith, Williain Jones, esq. solicitor and 
town-clerk of that town.—On the 17th of July, in his 73d year, at bis resi- 
dence, in Bridge-place, Richard Buckley, esq. Mayor of Chester.—On the 
10th of July, at Caer Groes, near Llanrwst, Jane, relict of William Owen, 
esq. of Pencraig Inco, Carnarvonshire—On the 10th of July, in the 84th 
year of her age, Mrs. Jones, of Gelliwig, in this county, mother of the late 
Col. Jones, of the 22d Welsh Fusiliers —At Ynys Fantach, in the parish of 
Lianidan, Anglesey, at the advanced age of 100, Mr. David James, late of 
Ffridd Bach, in the above parish —On the 27th of July, at Ruthin, aged 33, 
Humphrey Maesmore, esq.—On the 31st of July, of a slow decline, which 
he bore with meek resignation to the divine will, Lewis Vaughan, esq. of 
Penmaen Dovey, Merionethshire, in his 77th year.—On the 3d of July, at 
his residence Garth View, Thomas Roberts, esq. in the 65th year of his age.— 
By accident we have omitted, in the two last numbers, to place upon re- 
cord the death of Mr. Griffith Jones, late Secretary to the Decduiandesion 
Society. Mr. Jones was a native of Merionethshire; formerly he pos- 
sessed a great facility in public speaking, but his merits rested not alone on 
the powers of elocution, he was warmly attached and ever alive to the in- 
terests of his native country : pieces of plate, medals, &c. had been pre- 
sented to him as an acknowledgment of his patriotic services.— 
Lately, at an advanced age, Mr. Henry Jones, of Bala, father of the Rev. 
J. Jones, (Tegid,) of Christ Church, Oxford.—On the 28th of July, at an 
advanced age, David Williams, esq. of Pen-y-hont, near Bala, and father of 
the Rev. W. W. Williams, of Plas Llanfair, Anglesey—On the 3d of Aug. 
at Presteign, Wm. Meredith, esq. of Knighton, Radnorshire —On the 6th 
of August, at Gloucester, Mary Eliza, wife of W. Cother, esq. and eldest 
daughter of the late John Bill, esq. of Llandrinio Hall, Montgomeryshire — 
[n his 52d year, at the Isle of Wight, greatly regretted, Wm. Watkin Anwyl, 
esq. M.D. of Bala, Merionethshire. Three brothers in this respectable 
family have thus been consigned to the grave within a very short period. — 
At Abbotsford, on the 21st of September, Sir Walter Scott. We regret that 
our limits preclude us from giving a full account of this celebrated literary 
character in the present number; but which we promise to do in our next. 
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